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Art. I. Memoires de Madame la Marquise de la Roche- 
jaquelein, avec deur Cartes du Theatre de la Guerre de la 
Vendée. 

le WE understand that doubts have been expressed both as to the Li 

authenticity and the veracity of the volume before us; it has 

been said, that neither the title-page, nor the contents tell a 

true story. There are some people who find a pleasure in 

doubting of every thing, or think it wise to do so; for the strange- 
ness of taste there is no cure we believe ; but to those who 
doubt on principle, we beg to recommend a very eloquent pas- 
sage in one of the Sermons of Isaac Barrow, a man not sus- 
pected. of excessive. credulity, or bluntness of discernment *, 


For 






















* « They are much mistaken, who place a kind of wisdom in i 

being very incredulous, and unwilling to assent to any testimony, i 
| how full and clear soever. For this, indeed, is not wisdom, but ti 
the worst kind of folly. *Tis folly, because it causes ignorance | 
and mistake, with all the consequents of these’; and ’tis very bad if 
| as being accompanied with disingenuity, obstinacy, rudeness, un- 
charitableness, and the like bad dispositions ; from which credulity 
itself, the other extreme sort of folly, is exempt. Compare we, I 
say, these two sorts of fools, the: credulous fool who yields his 
assent hastily upon any slight ground, and the suspicious fool, who 
never will be stirred by any the strongest reason or clearest tes- 
timony, we shall find the latter in most respects the worst of the 
two, that his folly ariseth from worse causes, hath worse adjuncts, 
produceth- worse effects. _Credulity may spring from an ait com- i 
plexion, or from a modest opinion of oneself ; suspiciousness hath } 
its birth from.an earthy temper of body, or from self-conceit in the i) 
mind ; that carries with it being civil and affable, and apt to cor- 
rect an error; with this a man igsintractable, unwilling to hear, 
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For our own parts we confess that doubt is to us a painful sen- 
sation, painful in proportion as the subject matter, on which we 
doubt, is interesting. In the present instance, therefore, it 
would be really mortifying to us to be convinced that the tale 
which has hurried us away by the simple, and rapid energy. of 
its narration, and elevated us by the heroisin of its incidents, was 
a mere fancy picture coloured from fading recollections, or an 
imposture dressed up to suit the triumphant taste of the day, 
But we see no reason for any fears of. this nature; when we 
examine the detail of the work, some allowance must doubtless 
be made for the decided party-feeling of the memorialist ; but, as 
a whole, we believe, first, that it was really written as it professes 
to be, from the papers, and under the directions of the lady 
whose naine it bears, because that lady, a person every way 
respectable, and irreproachable, is still alive and im France to 
detect the imposture, if any had been practised; and secondly, 
we believe, that making the allowance abovemeutioned, it is a 
true, and at any rate always a stncere account of the circum- 
stances which it professes to detail, because the Marchioness 
defies such an imputation as the contrary supposition would 
imply, because so many persons are alive, able, and willing to 
controvert its statements if false; and lastly, more than all, 
because internally the book in every page bears the impress of 
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sincerity ; deliberate falsehood never speaks im so bold and heart- 
ful a manner *. 

Under these impressions we shall attempt to make our 
readers acquainted with the contents, by a faithful analysis of 
them ; though in so doing it is hardly possible not to lose all 





stiff and incorrigible in his ignorance or mistakes, that begets 
speed and alacrity in action, this renders a man heavy and dun- 
pish, slow and tedious in his resolutions and in his proceedings ; | 
both include want of judgment, but this pretending to more f © 
thereof, becomes thereby more dangerous. Forward rashness, | © 
which is the same with that, may sometimes like an acute disease, | ~ 
undoe a man soener; but stupid dotage, little differing from this, | 
is like a chrenita! distemper, commonly more mischievous, and | — 
always more hard to cure.’? Sermon 9th on the Creed. Vol. 2, | 
P. 103. : 
* We have made use of the second French edition, which, | 
though a more homely, seems to us a more useful work than the 4 
succeeding. ‘Ihe second has some serviceable maps of the scenes | © 
of action, for which in the fourth is substituted a very indifferent |~ 
portrait of Louis La Rochejaquelin, a man for whom we feel a 4 
‘comparatively trifling interest ; who took part in the Vendcan in [7 
surrection during the last war, and was killed in June, 1815, 
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that charm, which results from striking, and personal anecdote. 
Such a work leaves little room for critical remark, yet it is but 
justice to say, that there is a simplicity and suitableness in the 
style, which are entitled to high praise, and shew, that the 
writer, as was proper, felt too much of her matter to be over- 
anxious as to the manner. [t may not, indeed, be unnecessary 
to premise to those of our readers who may have been saturated 
with revolutionary memoirs and titades, that the present is a 
work of an wholly different stamp; this will be a remark, which 
will often occur to them in reading it. The royalists of La 
Vendée seem to have been no less exempted from the cant and 
bombast, than from the hypocrisy, and ferocious immorality of 
their opponents. 

Victorine Donnissan, who was to encounter dangers and sus- 
tam hardships, which make us shudder but to read, was born 
and bred in scenes, that seemed little calculated to fit her for 
such an after life. Her father, the Marquis de Donnissan, was 
Gentilhomme d'honneur to the present king of France (then 
Monsieur); her mother, the daughter of the Duc de Civrac, was 
Dame d’Atours of the Princess Victoire. She herself was 
born, and till the troubles of the Revolution, lived in the 
palace at Versailles; the unfortunate Louis himself, and the 
Princess Victoire were her sponsors, and from the latter she 
appears to have received her name. What a nursery, and what 
an education for one, whom partly the fear, aud partly the 
hatred of the Revolutionists, was afterwards to term a Vendean 
Brigande ! : 

From her infancy she had been the destined wife of her first 
cousin by the mother’s side, the Marquis Lescure. ‘This nobie- 
man fills so prominent a part in the ensuiug narration, that it 
is necessary even at the expence of somewhat more space than 
we can well spare, to make our readers acquaiuted with his 
character. His widow has drawn it wath an affectionate, yet 
a masterly hand : we say masterly, because the conduct of the 
man detailed afterwards, is exactly congenial with the portrait ; 
his actions are not merely as great, but great in the particuiar 
and individual way, which the previous description leads us to 
expect. She declares of him, that among all the young mm a of 
his rank and age, there was none better formed, or more vir- 
tuous, and none less anxious to display his own merit. In his 
manuers he was timid and awkward, in his dress somewhat old- 
fashioned ; and though well-growa and handsome, yet from 
these circumstances his person was not at first very attractive. 
Born with strong passions, and exposed not only to the general 
contagion of a corrupt state of society, but to the more dangers 
ous poison of a profligate father, and a debauched tutor, he had 
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yet the rare merit of keeping himself pure, and unspotted. His 
devout spirit, says the Marchioness excellently preserved him 
from infection, and made him live alone, as it were, in the mid- 
dle of the court, and the great world: it was his practice to 
receive the sacrament once every fortnight. It is not to be 
wondered at, if with such a disposition, and in such a scene, he 
acquired semething of a severe and determined spirit; yet his 
temper was sweet, and unalterably equal. His father who as 
well as his tutor, in spite of the opposite nature of their own 
practice, loved and honoured him, as he deserved, left him in 
1784, with a burthensome debt of 800,000 francs on the family 
estate ; and it was thought prudent on the part of the lady’s 
family to break off the intended marriage. Lescure in the most 
honourable manner, in conjunction with his grandmother, took 
upon himself the discharge of this heavy debt ; by a rigid ceco- 
nomy at the age of tw enty-four, he had reduced it to one-fourth 
of its original amount; and he was rewarded by permission to 
renew his addresses. ‘This is an anecdote which the young in- 
heritors of England cannot read too often; it pourtrays a cou- 
duct admirable, not merely for the spirit, which prompted the 
- undertaking, but for the regular self-denial which made it pussi- 
ble to execute it. 

[t was in the October of 1791, during a momentary calm, 
which intervened amidst the tempests of the Revolution, when 
Lescure was twenty-five, and Victorine only nineteen years old, 
that this ill-starred match was concluded. ‘There is something 
truly characteristic of the nation im the circumstances under 
which the marriage took place. Lescure had been borne down 
by the torrent of emigration, and was recalled, when on his 
road at Tournay, by the news of the desperate illness of his 
grandmother *. He found her labouring under a disorder so 
slow an its approaches, that he determiried again to return to the 
Emigrés ; but before he did so, he indulged himself with a visit 
ofa day to his intended wife. Ou his arrival at the chateau, 
he found to his surprise every thing prepared for his marriage ; 
the family had received assurances on which they placed entire 
reliance, that nothing would as yet be attempted by the allied 
— and it was concluded that Lescure might with great 





* hough she recovered a little from this illness, this excellent 
woman died soon afer the marriage, and the Marchioness men- 
tions an interesting circumstance of her burial. Hereditary titles 
being suppressed by law, her tomb of course could be decorated 
with none; the peasantry of the neigh bourhood inscribed on it, 
‘Ci git Ja Mere des Pauvres,” ‘Lhe Marchioness very well 
adds, « Cela valait bien les autres epitaphes.” 
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propriety remain in France during that-winter. Thus with 
gloom behind and before them, turbulence, insecurity, and de- 
privation in what was past, and emigration, poverty, and warfare 
in the prospect of what was to come, three little months of: 
peace were enough to induce a father and mother to precipitate 
the marriage of an only daughter. 

These three little months were all that the young couple ever. 
passed in security together: in February Lescure resumed his 
intention of emigration. Of all resolutions this, as it applied 
to the Poitevin noblesse, was the most imprudent and unfor- 
tunate. At this time of day, and with our limited means of m- 
formation, we will not pretend to say how far in other provinces 
of France the prevalence of revolutionary notions on the one 
hand, or the injudicious exercise of feudal privileges on the 
other, had excited a spirit in the lower orders, which rendered 
such a measure excusable, considered as one of personal pre- 
caution ; it seems quite clear now, that it was, if not necessary, 
impolitic ; because by uniting an emigrant noblesse with an im- 
vading army, it furnished a sans-culotte government with that 
precise ground of popularity, which it most needed. In Poitou 
however no such excusing necessity prevailed, for it seems in- 
contestable, that as a body, the proprietors of that province 
were much beloved; and many circumstances contributed to 
render it an exception to the rest of France. The habits of the 
country were at this time very simple and uncorrupted, and the 
higher orders partook of the same character ; their property was 
seldom very large, (we speak with reference to estates in other 
provinces) and much subdivided into small farms, the rent of 
which was im general paid in kind; their houses were plain 
moderately furnished country residences, seidom adorned with 
stately gardens, or showy pleasure grounds ; their habits of life 
were I unison; much hospitality and good cheer, with little 
magnificence or taste, the gentlemen devoted to the chase and 
rural sports, and the ladies hardy horse-women. From. ail 
these circumstances, the proprietor lived im continual and daily 
relations with his peasantry ; they supplied his table, they “ har- 
boured” his game, and assisted him in the chase ; they danced in 
his court on Sundays, and were often joined there by himself 
and his family. On the other hand he interested himself in 
their concerns, he shared their losses and their gaims, he advised 
with them as to the management of their stock, he was present 
at their marriages, and partook of their family festivities *. Our 





* There are many parts of this description which remind us 
forcibly of the beautiful picture of the Wolmar family in the 
Nouvelle Heloise. ~ 
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readers will now easily conceive, that a body of landed pro. 
prietors living in such a manner on their estates, could scareely 
be very unpopular ; m fact, the zeal and fidelity of Scottish 
clansmen to their chief, would not be injured by a comparison 
with the courage and affection, which the peasantry testified m 
the ensuing war to all those of the nobility who remained at 
their posts among them. 

Lescure, though he yielded to the torrent, has not to answer 
for the imprudent design of emigration; as early as the year !791, 
he had been a member of a most important association, formed 
in Poitou for the purpose of effecting a counter-revolution. It 
had at its disposal 30,000 men, and would have been imme- 
diately on its rising, put im possession of Poictiers, and Ro- 
chelle; it was in " eosrespoadence with another body in the 
south of France, which was to have made itself master of the 
Lyons road, and to have been joined by the princes of the 
blood from Savoy. Hopes so fair were all blighted by the 
precipitate flight of the king from Paris, and his arrest at Va- 
rennes. Disappomted in their main object, the Poitevin no- 
blesse in an ill-advised moment determmed to emigrate; and 
Lescure now thought it right to follow the universal example. 

In the prosecution of this plan the newly-married couple 
arrived at Paris, accompanied by M. Bernard de Marigny, a 
friend and relative of Lescure. Marigny, who was afterwards 
a distinguished leader in La Vendée, was a knight of St. Louis, 
an officer inthe navy of great reputation ; In his person strong 
and handsome, in manners gay and courteous, in disposition 
very obliging and enthusiastic even to excess. Madame Les. 
cure was very soon admitted to the presence of Marie Antoi- 
nette, aud in her first interview she received a request, amount- 
ing to an order, toat the Marquis should give up his mtention 
of. emigrating, and remain to render services, which might be 
more necessary at Paris. ‘The request was an honourable one, 
as it implied the fullest confidence in his honour and delicacy, 
as well as the highest opinion of his courage and discretion ; 
but it is more remarkable im its terms, as indicating that most 
forlorn state, to which a tottering throne is reduced, when the 
pretensions of its friends are hardly less irksome than the threats 
and malice of its avowed enemies. Crest un bow sujet, said the 
queen, i/#'a pas d’ambilion ; qui} reste. Obedience to this 
order was attended with no smail risque of character, especially 
as a decree had passed only two days before, by which the 


estates of all emigrants were confiscated to the state. Lescure’s 
reply was conceived in the spirit of heroism. 


1s should be base in my own apinion, if J could waver for an 
instant 
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instant between my reputation and my duty. I ought before al | 
things to obey the king ; perhaps I shall suffer for so doing, but » 
at least E shali have no reproaches to make against myself. I 
esteem those who have emigrated too highly, not. to believe, that 
every individual among them would do as I do, were he in m 
place. I hope to be able to show, that if I remain here, it is 
neither from fear, nor from avarice, aud that 1 shall have to fight 
here, as much as they there. If I have no opportunity of doing 
this, and my orders remain for ever a secret t from the public, I 
shall have sacrificed to the king every thing even to my honour, 
but I shall have done no more than my duty.”’ 


This is, indeed, the tone of the antient chivalry of France ; 
had such feelings been in all her nobility at that time, what a 
world of sin and misery might she have been spared. 

M. de Marigny at the request of Lescure received similar 
orders; inthe month of July the parents of Madame J[escure, 
with other members of her family, jomed them; the revolu- 
tionary spirit had displayed itself m the Gironde, and their 
country residence was no longer a safe retreat. Paris was little 
better ; the summer had passed amidst uncertainties and dangers, 
of which the Marchioness gives a most lively account. At 
length the terrible 10th of August burst upon them as a thunder- 
cloud; the same deceitful information, which threw the king off 
lus guard, prevented Lescure and Marigny from passing the 
night at the Thuilleries ; they were saved from that promiscu- 
cus massacre, for a more lingering, more honourable destiny. 
We pass over that bloody scene, which rendered the stay of the 
remaining servants_of the king in Paris, no longer of any avail, 
while, under the appellation of Knights of the Poignard, they 
were exposed every moment to the misery of a mock trial, and. 
Ignominious execution, or the speedier violence of a desperate 
mob. Lescure, therefore, who with his wife and family bad 
been concealed for some days, determined on attempting his 
escape ; but this was no easy matter to accomplish ; suspicion 
was alive to every departure, the barriers of the city could not 
be passed without passports, which could only be procured by 
favour, and the testimony of two witnesses to the character and 
conduct of the party applying ; the slightest demur was danger- 
ous, spies were ready to denounce, and a ruthless clamorous 
mob was open- -mouthed to devour at once the unsuccessful ap- 
plicant. Such were the blessed first fruits of equality. 

‘Lhe case of the Lescures was hopeless ; but at this critical 
moment re-appeared ‘Thomassin the libertine tutor of the young 
Marquis; he had, as might have been expected, fished in the 
troubled waters of the Revolution, and filled the offices of 
commissary of police, and capéain of a section ; but he nee 

what 
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what was hardly to have been expected, all: his respectyand 
affection for his admirable pupil. Thomassin must have had 
what the French ‘expressively call “ un bon naturel ;” he was cer. 
tainly ‘a man of address, and popular talent; he determined to 
save the family, he devoted himself to his object, and he effected 
it. After numerous adventures, the whole party arrived in 
safety at Lescure’s house, the Chateau de Clisson. 

The Chateau de Clisson stands in that part of Poitou, which 
from its general character and appearance was called Le Pays 
de Bocase, but which is now better known by the honourable 
name of La Vendée. ‘The tract of country included under this 
term, will be easily seen on the common maps, if a line be 
drawn beginning in the north at Angers, and following the 
course of the Loire to Nantes, and Paimbeceuf, thence in a 
south-westerly direction almost to the towu of Sables d’CHonne ; 
from this point eastwards to Partenay, keeping north of Lucgon 
and Fontenay ; and from Partenay northward by Thouars, and 
Doué, tll it arrives again at Angers. We have already said 
something of the manners and political feelings of the mbabit- 
ants of this tract, it will be sufficient now generally to remark, 
that though the principles of the Revolution had made some 
small progress m the towns, the farmers and peasantry were 
almost to a man royalists, and ardently devoted to their terri- 
torial lords: The face of the country was not less adapted to 
the warfare, which was soon to eommence. An inhabitant of 
Devonshire, who is well acquainted with its interior, not the 
indolent visitor who contents himself with its high roads, will 
be able to form an adequate idea of La Vendée. It is a country 
of numerous hills, high and steep enough to be obstacles to the 
traveller, but seldom rising to mountains; between these of 
course are vailies, and in each valley a stream; the face of the 
country very woody, but this appearance created not so much by 
extensive woods, as by the smallness of the imclosures, and the 
quantity of trees in the hedge-rows ; these hedge-rows, like those 
in Devonshire, are thick and high, and beneath them, and often 
almost over-canopied by branches, are innumerable lands, narrow, 
deep and rugged. If it were desired to conceive a country in 
which it was morally certain that a partizan peasantry well 
commanded would obtain successes over a strouger army of 
disciplined troops, we know not what addition we could make 
to the picture above drawn of La Vendée. Without large 
towns, large rivers, canals, or high-roads, without any spots, 
from which commanding views might be taken, it was a mere 
labyrinth of lanes, all alike in appearance, in which it was hardly 
possible to drag artillery or baggage, where a regular cavalry was 
of no use, where every thicket was an ambush, every hedge 4 
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protection for marksmen, and every field a fortified post. Pur- 
suit was fruitless, retreat was uncertain and perilous, and flight 
almost sure destruction ; while the native peasantry glided, like’ 
snakes in thickets, through their narrow lanes to the prescribed 
places of assembly ; they dispersed, when over-matched, with- 
out danger ; they attacked when and how they pleased, and if 
baffled at one point, their knowledge of the country, and the 
lightness of their equipment enabled them to appear.at another, 
when least expected by their astonished and dispirited antago- 
nists. In peaceful times, when the lord intended to hunt the 
wolf, the boar, or the stag, the minister announced it after ser- 
mon to the viliagers; every man with his fowling-piece jomed 
the rendezvous, the hunters assigned them their posts, which 
they took and maintained exactly: and thus in some measure 
had become accustomed to the essentials of military discipline, 
before the miserable state of their country called for the exercise 
of it. 

The progress of the Revolution had always been marked in 
La Vendée with jealousy and dislike ; wherever it was in the 
power of the inhabitants, the decrees of the Assembly were neu- 
tralized by the manver in which they were put in force ; when 
the national guard was embodied in each village, the Seigneur 
was chosen cOmmander; when the office of mayor was. estab- 
lished, the seigneurs were in most instances elected. The 
decrees respecting the clergy were not so easily obviated, and 
they excited a spirit still more avowedly hostile. ‘The Curés of 
La. Vendée. were, almost all natives of the country, and had 
earned by their piety, beuevolence and simplicity, the warmest 
love and veneration of an enthusiastic ,and religious people ;, as 
they had in general refused to take the new coustitutional oath, 
they were replaced by strangers. ‘This was not submitted to 
with a good grace; the churches were deserted, and the non- 
juring clergy administered the mass in the fields and woods ; se- 
vere measures were attempted, but they only provoked violent 
resistance, the peasants assembled with arms im their hands, to 
hear the mass in the fields, and defend the clergyman administer- 
ing it. ‘The step to insurrection was an easy one ; an ignorant 
leader presented himself, and the first essay was soon quelled, 
but the town of Bressuire had been captured by the insurgents ; 
the papers of the district *, which held its sittings ihere, were 

burned 





* By the constitution of 1791, the departments of France were 
subdivided into districts: but the term is more commonly used in 
the present work to signify the body of commissioners, or ad- 
m f-trators, 
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burned, and the commission which sat on the prisoners. thought | 
it prudent to treat them with great lenity, and to conciliate 4 
body, which it was well seen might be vie y formidable to the 
new government. 

It was evident, that however this first ebullition had been 
repressed, there needed nothing to produce a more serious in- 
surrection, but a proper leader, and any single act of irritation 
on the part of the government. Both very shortly presented 
themselves ; the levy of 300,000 men, through the republic, was 
the signal of a general ferment; at St. Florent, (a town on the 
left bank of the Loire, between Ancenis and Angers) the ballot 
was fixed for the 10th of March, and the young men of the 
vicinity attended with a determination not to submit; it was in 
vain, that persuasion and menace were employed to bring them 
to submission ; the republican commandant then placed a piece 
ofartillery loaded in front of them ; it was discharged on t hai 
and fortunately without effect, but in an instant they sprung 

upon the piece and mastered it; the civil and military force was 
driven from the ground in triumph, the district-hotel plundered, 
the papers burned, and the public chest distributed among the 
victors. With most astonishing indifference, or thoughtless 
ness, the rest of the day was passed in festival and rejoicing, 
and they dispersed at evening without a single anxious considera. 
tion for the future. 

But the spirit was up, and a leader was soon found to Sustain, 
and direct it. In the village of Pin en Mauges, but a few mites 
north of Beaupreau, lived Jacques Cathelineau, in the hunthle 
occupation of a pedlar im woollen goods, yet one of the most 
respected peasants of the Canton, Ina subsequent part of the 
history, when he mixed on equal terms with men of a rank so 
superior to his own, he is thus described by the Marchioness ; 


‘“* Never,’’ say she, ‘* was a man of sweeter temper, of more mo- 
desty, or purer morality. Every one paid him so much the more 
attention, as he demanded the less of it; and placed himself al- 
ways in the lowest situations. He had an extraordinary share of 
intelligence, an eloquence that. carried one away with him, and ip 
stinctive talents for war, and miltary command. The peasants 
adored him, and treated him with uncommon respect. His repu- 
tation for piety and regularity of morals had been long so est 
blished, that the seldiers called him the Saint of Anjou, and 





ministrators, det were charged by the Republic with the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the subdivision. Their authority, as it Fi 
regarded the military at least, seems to have been varying and | 
ill-defined. 3 
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placed themselves near him, where they could, in battle, believing 


that ne ene could be hurt near so good a man,” 


Cathelineau, with such a character, is described asemployed in 
the homely occupation of kneading his own loaf, when the news 
of the affair of St. Florent reached him. He foresaw, in’a 
moment, the sufferings that impeuded from the fury of an ine 


} sulted government, and determined to put himself at the head 


of his countrymen im resisting that fury. Without a minute’s 


delay, in spite of the intreaties of his wife, he left his cottage, 


and assembled the inhabitants; in an address, fuil of warmth 
and gallantry, he set before them all that they were te expect 
of punishment; and he urged them to take, while it was yet in 
their power, the only means of avoiding it. A body of twenty 
youths seized their arms, and swore to follow him; with this 
handful the intrepid Cathelineau repaired to the adjoining village 
of la Puiteviniere ; here his little band swelled to an hundred, 
and growing as he moved forwards, he fell upon Tallais, a re+ 
publican post, where was a piece of artillery, His aitack was 
successful ; besides prisoners, arms, and horses, the insurgents 
made themselves masters of the cannon, which they immediately 
christened the Missionary. Embo!dened by this success, Ca- 
thelineau marched the same day to Chemillé, a place of more 
importance, where was a force of 200 men, and three pieces of 
cannon ; his success here was as decisive. As early as the 14th of 
March, he was joined hy twe more bodies of insurgents, under 
the guidance of Foret, a peasant, and Stoflet, a game-keeper ; 
aud the very same day he carried the town of Chollet, one of 
the most considerable places in the district, defeuded by a gar- 
rison of 500 men. ‘This was a most profitable success, as it 
supplied bin with money, ammunition, and arms. 

We have been thus particular in stating the commencement 
of this formidable imsurrection, because we think it puts it, as 
4 matter of history, beyond a doubt, that the war in La Vendée 
was the spontaneous expression of popular feeling, set on foot 
by no influence, and fomented by no intrigues of the higher 
classes. Not that we would have it supposed to be our opinion, 
that the gentry would have been to blame in exciting any resist- 


"ance to the illegal government then oppressing them, unless" 


sich resistance were plainly desperate ; but in points of history 
it is always important to arrive at the truth for truth’s sake ; and 
we cannot readily consent, that these poor villagers, who trust. 
ing to their own honest impulses, and arming themselves for con- 


science scke, did and suffered so much for the re-establishment. 


of their throne and altars, should lose their only reward on. 
earth, the honour of originating the enterprise. It is abundantly 
clear 
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clear then, that m the beginning the gentry had no share ; the. 
peasants very soon, indeed, sought their countenance, and sub. 
mitted to their guidance ; and shortly after Easter, M. M. Char. 
retie, Bonchamp, and d’Elbée, and others, were at the head of 
different bodies of partisans, acting with little concert in various 
parts of La Vendée. 

In the mean time the family of Clisson lived in profound in- 
activity and ignorance of what was passing in the country round 
them. It was now a numerous household, for friends of all 
ages and descriptions had sought an asylum at the chateau*, 
Among its guests was Henri de la Roctejaquelein, a man per- 
haps the most perfectly interesting, as a partisan leader, that we 
ever read of. He was then only twenty years of age, with all 
the timidity of manners that results from modesty of character, 
and litile mtercourse with the world. His person might have 
adorned the hero of a romance, and he excelled in all the exer- 
cises that demand bodi'y strength or agility. Although im many 
‘respects of a nature wholly dissimilar to the cool and reserved 
Lescure, their friendship was of the most intimate and uninter- 
rupted kind ; and a perfect agreement on the momentous ques 
tions of the times only served to bind them more closely to each 
other. They were both too wise not to foresee, aud too brave 
and loyal not to be interested in, all that- was passing around 
them; they had both too determined on the parts they were to 
act; but Lescure’s prudence coutrolled his friend's warmth, and 
they remamed in quict, till the character and consistency of the 
Insurrection was sumewhat better ascertained. Let them not 
be accused in this of a seltish or temporising policy; m a good 
cause never Were men who sacrificed more freely all that human 
nature most characterised ; but to hurry a devoted tenantry into 
a war, in which, if they failed, they were sure to lose every 
thing, would have been not merely impolicy, but a_ wicked 
carelessness of those who trusted every thing to their guidance. 

Long, however, it was not allowed them to remain in peace; 
as the insurrection became more formidable, the suspicions of 
the republican magistrates became more alive ; Lescure had the 
reputation of being a quiet, studious man, who did not busy 
himself in politics, but Rochejaquelem was of a character that 





* « In the preceding October, the Marchioness had lain in of a 
daughter; in other times,” says she, ‘ I should have nursed her 
myself, but I saw that sooner or later the Revolution would reach 
us, and I determined to be in a condition to follow M. Lescure 
through all vicissitudes; to prison, if he was arrested, or to the 
war, in which he had determined to take part, if it should’ break 
out. I therefore took a nurse for my child,”’ 


occasioned 
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occasioned them more uneasiness ; twice a body of gen d’armerie 
from the neighbouring town of Bressuire, had been sent to the 
chateau to search for horses, arms, and ammunition, and upon 
the latter occasion those of Rochejaquelein, were particularly 
demanded, and he was specially named as a suspected person. 
Just at this time, and when too he found himself comprised in 
the ballot for the new levy of troops, a messenger arrived from 
his aunt to enquire for his safety. ‘The messenger was a young 
man, one of his own tenants, an enthusiastic royalist, full of 
the successes of the insurgents; he urged his young lord to join 
his tenantry ; “ Come with us,” said he, “ the whole country 
longs for you and will obey you.” He determined instantly to 
accept the invitation, Lescure would have accompanied hifn, 
but as his departure would have involved the certain arrest of 
his whole family, he was reluctantly induced to give up his de- 
sign; Rochejaquelem departed that very night across the coun- 
try, guided by the young peasant, to the chateau St. Aubin. 

In a very few days the chateau de Clisson was visited a 
third time by the gendarmerie, and their object now was the 
arrest of the whole family of Lescure, with one or two of 
his guests, by name included im the order ; they were to be con- 
ducted to Bressuire; and the Marchioness, father, and mother, 
with Marigny, determined to participate in their fortunes. 
Amongst all the afflicting and shocking examples which the 
French revolution presents, the disciples of that faith which de- 
_ light to believe well of human nature, will still find many consol. 
ing instances of human benevolence and susceptibility where 
they might have been least expected. ‘The arrest and imprison- 
ment of the Lescures will furnish us with many such. I[t ap- 
peared that the order was ten days old, but the gen d’armes of 
the country had been found reluctant to execute it against a 

household so beloved and respected ; even the body of strangers 
who had nowseized their persons were moved by the generous sel f- 
devotion in some, and the courage of all, which they witnessed ; 
they relaxed from their surly mood, granted every indulgence in 
their power, and promised to do every thing for their comfort 
and security when they had lodged them in custody in Bressuire. 
There seems to be little doubt that the representations they made, 
joined to the general good estimation in which the family was 
held, and the want of positive proof against Lescure, were the 
means of preserving their lives. Very few of those, who had 
been arrested in a similar manner, escaped the guillotine, or the 
fusillade ; while they were placed in the house, and under the 
custody of a municipal officer, who in more peaceable times 
had supplied the chateau with its grocery. Here for atime we 
will leave them confined in two little chambers, in anxious igno- 


rance 
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rance of the fate of their dearest friends and fellow ‘partisans in 
the same cause, and in complete uncertainty as to what might 
be determined with regard to themselves. The Marchionéss 
mentions a body of 2500 men marching under her windows to 
the attack of the insurgents, and singing, in chorus, as they 
marched, the Marseillois Hymn; we can easily imagine with 
her, that the sight and the sound together was to her, under all 
circumstances, awfully terrible and impusing. 

Rochejaquelem arrived among the insurgents in time to wit- 
ness their total dcfeat and dispersion ; Cathelineau, Stoflet, Bon. 
champ d’Elbeé, all the chiefs were in despair; but A2s arrival 
electrified the peasantry; he was soon surrounded by a multi- 
tude, who implored him to be their chief, and promised him an 
obedient army of 10,000 men by the next day. It was impos 
sible to resist their solicitations, and by the morrow the number 
was nearly compleated ; a brave and faithful, but an ignorant 
and unarmed body ; sixty pounds of powder was all their ammu- 
nition. The few words which this young hero addressed to 
them, on putting himself at their head, should never be for- 
gotten while France has a language or a loyal heart within her— 
“« My friends,” said he, “ if my father were here, you would have 
confidence in him; for me, [am but a child, yet by my courage 
I will shew myself worthy to lead you. If I go on, follow me; 
if I fall back, kill me; if I die, avenge me.” We will venture 
to say, that all history does not present a more eloquent, or irre- 
sistible address, on such an occasion, than the original of that 
which we have just translated. 

Thus a mere boy of twenty years was, by peculiarity of eir- 
cumstances, and the zealous affection which, even at thet age, 
he had inspired, placed at the bead of a small army. When 
we consider what young men usually are at twenty, how un- 
formed, unsteady, and opinionative, such a fact alone is enough 
to impress us with a high idea of Rochejaquelein. His conduct 
was what might be expected from the union of such a character 
with such youth; rapid, chivalrous, and able, but with more in 
it of the partisan leader than the commander of an army. He 
marched immediately to Les Aubiers, which the Blues (for so 
the Republican troops were nicknamed by the Royalists) had oc- 
cupied the evening before. ‘The peasants crept behind the 
hedges all round the village, while Rochejaquelein, with a few 
good marksmen, glided imto a garden, close to the place where 
the Blues were assembled. He shot with great certainty, his 
men constantly supplied him with loaded musquets, and he did 
great execution among them. ‘I’his unseen, yet efficacious at- 
tack, both irritated and astonished the Biues ; they made a move- 
ment to gain an open space, and Rochejaquelein shouted 11 
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stantly; ‘< they fly, they fly;” lis men believed him ; with loud 
cries of Vive le Roi, they rushed on every side from ‘their co- 
verts, and so completely affrighted the Blues, that they fled in 
panic and disorder without resistance, abandoned their artillery, 
and were pursued,with considerable luss to within half a‘ league 
of Bressuire. 2 amel “ii 

This was the usual manner of the Vendean attacks; there was 
little of skill or experience, technically speaking, either in the 
generals or the soldiery ; their main endeavour was to creep as 
near to their enemy as possible without being seen, to. pour in 
unexpected discharges of musquetry, upon him, and on the 
slightest wavering in his line to rush in with loud cries, and an 
almost irresistible impetuosity. ‘Their first object was always to 
master the artillery; and they had none of the nice points of 
honour which we are informed prevail at present in disciplined 
armies. Vendeans made no scruple of avoiding unprofitable 
danger ; as they saw the port-fire applied to the touch-hole, 
they fell on their faces; when the piece was discharged, they 
fell on. their faces; when the piece was discharged, they rushed 
on toward it; if at too great a distance to reach it before it was 
again loaded, they repeated the same manceuvre ; till they could 
come hand to hand with the artillerymen. For such warfare 
Rochejaquelcin was born to be an invincible general ; the officers 
were obliged to be always in advance, and constantly engaged 
in personal combats ; aud this was Rochejaquelein’s delight; in 
the council, or in garrison, he was listless, and inactive,but in the 
field, and sword in hand, it is clear that he felt an animal plea- 
sure, which seems almost wnaccountable in an affectionate and 
merciful man. After the successful combat of Les Aubiers, 
his first care was for the cause, rather than his imprisoned 
friends at Bressuire ; he replaced, on a respectable footing, the 
army under M. M. de Bonchamp and d’Elibée; ke inspired a 
new ardour into the peasantry around, the Blues were beaten in 
all directions ; Challet, Chemillé, Vihiers, and all the towns 
which had been abandoned, were retaken; and every thing was 
prepared to secure the fall of Bressuire. 

This was an awful and an anxious time for the Royalists im- 
prisoned in that town; ill successs made the. troops, especially 
the Marseillois, more than commonly sanguinary; they de- 
manded a general massacre of the prisoners, and the Marchio- 
ness saw some unhappy peasants led out of the town to be sabred 
in cold blood. From men of such savage ferocity real courage 
Was not to be expected; their panic momentarily mcreased, ‘as 
the news of the approach of the Royalists became mere cons 
firmed ; Quetineau, their general, could preserve no. dicipline 

among 
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among. them, his. cavalry dared not reconnoitre ; and at, length, 
though at the head of 5000 men, he evacuated Bressuire, AD. 
great confusion, abandoning his. military chest, ammunition, and 
eolours, A sreat part of the inhabitants followed; the ; army 5,for 
on Two oceasions.. royalist prisoners had been murdered 1 4_the. 
town, and there was a general apprehension that, in. the. our, of 
success, a fearful retribution would be exacted. Of course the 
L «cares were. free, and it is some proof of; the estimation. in 
which the Marquis was held, that he was surrounded. by _peti- 
tioners, who desired to. be allowed an asylum at the Chateau de 
Clisson. - It was freely accorded to all.who asked ; .and.Lescure, 
returned in. peace and. safety. to the home he had gquitted with, 
such different expectations. 

His first thoughts were how to profit by the present conster. 
vation of the Blues, and to secure Bressuire,. especially.as a rus. 
mour began to spread, that the, Royalists had changed their di-, 
rection fer some other object. He had suffered too > much men- 
tally, by bis former delay, to brook another moment's hesitation; 
he revealed his determination to Marigny, andthe Abbé Deses- 
sarts, a gallant man, better known afterwards by the name of 
Le Chevalier,'and his wife : but he feared to acquaint her pa- 

rents ; with the same Juyal wishes as their children, they had. the 

same .uncalculating ardour whieh youth inspires, and Lescure 

shrunk from the remonstrances, which he was. determined not 
to yield;to. Ina house full of refugee republicans, these four 
assembled in a small room ; the gentlemen arranged their plans, 
and put their arms in order, wlale the Marchioness was, busied 
in making white cockades.. Marigny and Lescure departed, at 
noon; but they had not been long absent, when they. returned 
oa gallop with Roche ejaquelein, and three cavalier; ; Bressnire 
had heen taken possession of, and he flew to his dear friends ; 
all was joy and i eo nl in. the chateau; astonishment jn 
the vefugees to find the nature of the asylum they had chosen, 
sud joy, tviumpbant joy, on the part of the family. . All. fear, 
all. doubt,. all calculation of consequences seemed. ta be at. end, 
techejaqueiein inspired all hearts with his own feelings. When 

he spoke of the irresistible gallantry of his.followers 5 “¢ for me, 
says the Marchioness, “ 1 abandoned. myself to hope, like a 
child ;” her mother declared it to be no longer a time to hesi- 
tate, she said it was every gentleman's duty to take up arms. 
It was determined that t piace should return immedia ately with 
his fiend and Forestier, who is now first brought before our 
notice, to. Bressuire, to be introduced, to.the Royalist offjcers ; 
that Dounissan, Marigny, and Desessarts, should follow, the | 
next mormmivue ; whilethe ‘Marchivness and her mother, with the, | 
females 
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females and aged of the family, should be established at a cha- 
teau, afew miles short of Chatillon, m the very centre of the 
Royalist country. 

The route of the ladies lay through Bressuire; with what dif. 
ferent feelings did they now make their second entry into it, and 
what a different scene did it present. [It was occupied by a force 
amounting to 20,000 men, a victorious and tumultuous peasan- 
try, transported with their successes, and believing themselves 
invincible. The Marchioness draws an interesting picture of 
them at this moment. The horrid barbarities of the Repubh- 
can generals, and the protraction of a civil war, in which they 
endured so much, was not without its demoralizmg effect, im 
process of time, on the Vendean troops; but she asserts, at this 
moment, and we believe with perfect truth, that their bravery 
and enthusiasm had not destroyed their natural good humour: 
they committed neither cruelties nor excesses; they were very 
superstitious and unenlightened, but very warm and sincere in 
their religion. In che evenmg she was surprised to find all the 


| soldiers quartered in the house in which she was, assemble to 


repeat on their knees the chaplet*, which one of the party led 
in a loud voice; and she found that this was regulariy done 
three times a day. ‘Their superstition exhibited itself in a thou- 
sand strange beliefs; not the least amusing or useful was the re. 
verence with which they regarded a twelve pounder, taken at 
Challet, they had given the name of Maria-Jeanne, and at- 
tached to it some notions of a miraculous power, and considered 
ita sure palladium of victory. The Marchioness was conducted 
by a crowd of soldiers to see Marie-Jeanne; she found it dres- 
sed with ribbands and flowers ; the peasants embraced it, and at 
their request she did ibe same. 

At this point of her history, the Marchioness pauses to give 
ashort account of the separate armies which were now on foot, 
and acting with more or less concert in the insurgent provinces. 
They form altogether a considerable force, and might well have 
given alarm to the unsettled government at Paris; it seems now 


S . 
extremely probable, that had their real strength and character 


*Hbeeu known in this country, and m the courts of the continental 


owers, their final subjugation might never have been effected. 


Our limits forbid us to follow out the sketch which is here given 





 * We have not attempted to translate this word ; our readers will 
of course know that it signifies a string of beads ; every tenth 
>#<ad larger than the rest: that an Ave Maria is said for each of the 
“Baller beads, and a Pater Noster for the tenth. An admirable 
rode of recalling or fixing »ttention when dissipated by such an 
" Bnmeaning repetition of the same prayer. 
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of their strength and positions. But it will be interesting to our 
reader's, we imagine, and more within the limits and the purpose 
of our present remarks, to give some short account of the cha. 
racters of the principal leaders, and of the coustitution and re. 
gulations of the army. 

Bonchamp, who commanded the army of Anjou, was a mary 
who had served with reputation in the French armies in India, 
and who was considered as the best informed in the mechanism 
of war of all the Vendean chiefs ; his troops were the best dis- 
ciplined, but his merits were not cenfined to this: no one ever 
disputed his valour and general ability, bis freedom from all am- 
bition or pretensions, his sweet disposition and affable character; 
he wanted, however, what under the peculiar circumstances of 
the war was of imfmite importance—personal good fortune; for 
he seldom went into action without a wound, and of course his 
troops were often deprived of the benefit of his presence. 

M. D’Elbée was at the head of what was called the grand 
army; a retired sub-lieutenant, with feelings on religion amount: 
ing almost to fanaticism, enthusiastic m the cause, and im scenes 
of personal danger extraordinarily calm and self-possessed ; yet 
he was a man of no great abilities, and he had a petty ambition 
which on a subsequent occasion was very injurious to the genera 
interest; his religion, though at the bottom siicere, was in ap- 
pearance often ostentatious and ridiculous; msomuch so, that 
pious and devout as the peasantry were, his sermons and exhor- 
tations to them were often repaid by a smile ouly, and he earned 
from them among the troops the mckname of General Prov- 
dence. * | 

Stoflet was of a different character; a native of Alsace, who 
liad served in a Swiss regiment. His origin and eniployment 
were low, and his character was congenial with them. He was 
severe, aud even brutal, yet the troops, who did net love hin, 
obeyed him scrupulously; and this crreumstance, united with 
his intelligence, activity, and courage, rendered hing & scrviceabie ie 
officer to the leading generals. He headed the parishes of which F= 
Maulevrier might be considered the centre. & 

Of Cathetineau, who led the insurgents from the country aroun! fy 
his native village, and whom the wisdom of the council earl—7 
called to the chief command, as well as of Rochejaquelein, step 

named tlie {ntrepid, who commanded the troops from Chatillou, 
aid its environs, we have already given an ample account. Wel 7 
might sav the same with reg ard to Lescure, but we partake mp 
some meusure of the pardonable fondness with which’ his wit - 
dweils on his character ; and as he displayed new qualification) 7 
or perhaps, to speak more corr ectly, developed more fally thow)” 
which had been latent in him, in the new scenes to which “a 
wail 
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yas called, we will venture to add a few touches to the picture 
we have before drawn of lim. There was nothing in Lescure 
of the popular and dazzling kind, of which. his. cousin Roche- 
jaquelein had so much ; he was grave, calculating, and cool even 
to coldness ; in council he was considered pertinacious, but on 
the other hand, he took up no opinion lightly ; and he had: some 
reason to be firm in the maintenance of them, for he was without 

coutest the most scientific and well-read officer in the army ; 

bis humanity had something in it (says his wife) almost angelic 

and miraculous ; aud she has reason to speak in these terms of 
it, if it be true, that during the whole war, in which the generals 

were alinost daily engaged in personal combat, not an individual 

ever perished by his hand. As Rochejaquelein delighted in the 

fever and fury of actual engagement, so the mild and domestic 

Lescure seems to have hated and revolted from it. No barba- 

rities exercised by the republicans could ever induce him to sanc- 

tion reprisals by the royaltsts; and the only instance in which he 

was ever seen Ina passion, or heard to swear, was when his sol- 

diers sabred behind his back a man who had attempted to shoot 

him, and whom he had ordered to be led to the rear as a prisoners. 
The army adored him. As Cathelineau was called the saint of 
Anjou, so he received the appellation of the saint of Poitou; and 

his memory stil lives, unsullied by any stain, and unobliterated 

by the hand of ume, in the hearts of his countrymen, Well - 
might his wife be proud of such a husband; a man who, more 
than any other in this eventful period, reminds us of the heroic 
Lord Falkland, as immortalized by the pen of Clarendon. 

The Marchicness had another precious stake in the war, her 
father, the Marquis de Donnissan, though an old soldier, not 
belug a native of the Insurgent provinces, or a proprietor in them, 
did not assume auy particular command in the army, or fill any 
ostensible post ; he was modest and unassuming, but his talents 
aud knowledze gave him a weighty voice im the council. He 
hever participated in the fond hopes which the majority enter- 
tained, and seeuis to have foreseen from the commencement what 
must be the issue of the contest. He had the greater merit in 
the cheerfulness with which he devoted himself to a cause de- 


diem spaired of tor his conscience sake. 
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Marigny commanded the artillery, an able, an active, and a 
skilful officer, but he injured the cause by his cruelty to the con- 
uered ; he led the way to all savage reprisals from principle, and 
ie conduced to give the army a character, which on one memo. 
able occasion mainly conduced to its total overthrow, 

Others there were, and many, and of great talent, who had no 
Petermined post, or rank, and-who yet, as occasion required, 
erted their authority, and were obeyed. In such an army in- 
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deed, merit, and) the. confidence of the soldiery, gaverank and 
consideration; and,liable as all this system was to misconception 
and disputes, yet for some time Joyalty and enthusiasm supphed 
the place of. gradation. and authority. The constant succession 
too of battles.and marches kept minds too busy for ambition or 
mtrigue. .The. sane circumstances too abolished far more effee- 
taally than, republican decrees, all distinctions of civil rank 5 the 
tradesinan, .the peasant, and the gentleman, were all brothers in 
arms; they ran the same dangers, lived the same life, sustamed 
the same hardships, and talked on the same one interesting 
subject. 

There were circumstances in the discipline, if we may so call 
it, of the army very remarkable: the domestic fondnesses of the 
peasantry prevailed over all the pressure of the times. Nothing 
could keep them embodied more than a few days ata time ; the 
battle lost or gained, the enterprise successful or foiled, for which 
they had assembled, they returned to their farms and cottages. 
The chiefs remained with a few deserters or stragglers from other 
provinces, but when a new design was in agitation, or a new 
danger threatened, the army was re-assembled as quickly: as‘it 
had dispersed. ‘The requisition was sent round to the parishes, 
the tocsin sounded, and the following notice was read’to the in- 
habitants :—“ In the holyname of God, on the part of the king, 
such or such a parish is invited to send the largest number of 
men--possible to such a.place, on such a day, at such an hour— 
the soldiers will bring their provisions.” Such a requisition was 
not slowly obeyed ; in addition to the victuals which each man 
brought with him, the chiefs prepared a general stock, which 
they raised from the estates of the gentry, the noblesse, and the 
emigrés ; to this voluntary contributions from the zeal of all 
classes made very large additions. The army moved without 
baggage, waggons, or tents, but care was taken in the providing 
hospitals. The town, of St. Laurent on the Peore was appointed 
for. the reception of the wounded, both royalists and republicans; f 
its situation is.central, but probably the chief reason for the selec f 
tion was to, be found in its having become the retreat of a sister- 
heed. .of.religious women, who were. devoted by the rules of ther 
erder to. the attendance on their sick fellow-creatures: | “Mliese 
communities are among the bright and redeeming ofdinaiices of F 
the; Roman Catholic religion, and the enlightened discrimination | 
of revolutionary, reform had swept it away with other less‘ blame | 
tess institutions. | 4 
4Dhe. discipline of the army. in the field was very imperfect, “| — 
might be expected : nothimg could induce them to submit to the} 7 
duties of the sentinel, or picquet: this fell on the officers. ‘Thert| ~ 
was no altemmpt made to regiment them ; but as soon as an exp¢'| | 
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dition, was planned,,and the posts of the chiefs assigned, the sol- 
diers flocked to this or that commander, as’ afféttion tor confi- 
dence, prompted, and the only limit was the netessity Of the ser- 
WIR cis sad Sci Me ROUGE. Dik 

A deep sense of religion animated all ages,;séxés, ranks, and 
employments. . The peasants said their prayers beforé begining 
the battle, aud in general signed themselves with the ‘cross before 
every discharge of their muskets: As soon’as the sound of the 
firing announced to the neighbourhood that thie armies were en- 
gaged, the women, the children, the aged, and the infirm, flocked 
to the churches, or knelt in the fields to pray’ for ‘the success of 
La Vendée; so that the whole population of the province might 
be said at the same instant to be animated but with one thought, 
and pursuing one object. ; 

The politician or the trained soldier may smile at such anarmy, 
and such a state of discipline, but the historian of after times will 
record with wonder and admiration, that in that disastrous pe- 
riod, “ a few strong instincts, and a few plain rules,” among the 
villagers of La Vendée, wrought more for the cause of law and 
religion, and for the redemption of their country, than all the 
pride or depth of philosophy, the discipline of armies, or the 
combinations of the counsels of princes. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Arr. II. Continuation of the Review of the Essays of Brown 
and Sumuer. : 


(Concluded from p. 344.) 


WE have followed Mr. Sumner, with pleasure, throush a 
series of arguments in favor of the authenticity of the Mosaic 
History of the Creation ; he concludes his first volume! with an 
Appeudis, which contains an examination of some of the popalar 
objections to, that history. The first of these objections will be 
found, as science advances, to have originated in the ignorance 
rather than in the discoveries of geological enquirers.’ ‘Cuvier, 
and our own Parkinson, have detected, in the bosom’ of ‘the 
earth, a wonderful confirmation of the order in which the dif. 
ferent acts of creation, are stated by the sacred historian, to 
have occurred. The second objection, met by Mr. Sv is that 
which asserts the different characteristics, or national’ distinc- 
tions, so obvious in. the human race, to be incompatible with 
their, descent from a single pair. "Che antiquity, and -the ge- 
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nuineness. of the Pentateuch, are defended in» the semgiaing 
portion of the Appendix. 

‘The first part of the second volume is devoted to the Wisdom 
of the Creator; and, in proving this from his works, Mr. $ 
dwells on the wonderful simplicity of the secondary cattses 
employed to execute God's purposes in the natural world. To 
attain the end proposed by the least complicated means, is. the 
great ambition of human art; and impertectly as we are ac- 
guainted with the mechanism of the system, in which we are 
placed, we can yet see enough of the universality of the laws 
which regulate the operations of nature, to be convinced that 
they could only have emanated from infinite wisdom. Arguing, 
analogically, it might be expected, that not the inanimate world 
alone, but those for whose rece ption that world was prepared, 
sheuld conform to laws of the same general and comprehensive 
nature. ‘The free-agency of man, however, seems to be incon. 
sistent with that interference, which would be necessary tO re- 
duce mankind to an uniform course of action. But if. it can be 
shewn, that there are laws equally universal in their operation 
with those above alluded to, as controuling the action of blind 
matter, which contine within certain Reinds even the animate 
creation, which are not transgressed by, yet do not destroy the 
free-agency of man ; the argument thence drawn in favour of the 
infinite wisdom of the Creator, will be so much the more 
forcible, m proportion to the acknow ledged difficulty of accom- 
plishing objects which would, @ przori, to. our limited under- 
standings, have appeared incompatible. Such a-law is that, 
which inplants, in the consumers of the fruits of the earth, a 
tendency to multiply more rapidly than the fruits themsel ves;-— 
an instinctive propensity in human nature, under all govern; 
ments, and in every stage of civilization, to multiply up to the 
meaus of subsistence, and even to press, by increase of num- 
bers, upon the limits of the food assigned them,” Sumner, Vol. 
I]. P. 102, 

From the nature of the argument used by Mr. Malthus, to 
establish.the universal existence of this principle, a vague and 
ureasonable idea had been caught up, which served to alarm 
many well- meanivg persons ; that the prevalence of vice and 
wretcheduess amongst the lower orders of society was hence- 
forward to be declared inevitable; and to be charged upon 
what was called “ the first commandment which man received 
from his Creator.” 

Now Mr. Malthus’ argument was simply this ;—If the pro- 
gress of population could have a perfectly free course, the nuu- 
ber of the human race would double in ten or fifteen yeais. 


‘* In the northern states of America, where the means of sub- 
sistence 
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sistence have been more ample, the manners of the people more 
pure, ¢ end the checks to early marriages fewer than in ny of) the 
states of Europe, the population has been found to double itself, 
for above a century and a half successively, in periods of less than 
twenty-five years each,” Malthus on Pop, B.d..C. 1, 


In the older established states of Europe and Asia, the po- 
pulation increases with much less rapidity, not doubling itself 
an less then four or five centuries; or is stagnant; or positively 
retrograde ; accommodating itself to the rate of ‘production of 
the means of subsistence in the different countries. These 
facts are undisputed ; and a question naturally arises from them, 
as to what it is which prevents the population of old established 
states fram proceeding at the same rate as that of America, in- 
dependent of its importations? ‘To this Mr, Malthus answers, 
that wherever the population does not increase with what may 
be called its natural rapidity, the diminution of its rate of pro- 
gress proceeds from prudential restraints, from vice, and from 
misery. Now it would be as dificult to controvert this asser- 
tion, as to disprove the general correctness of the preceding 
statement of facts, to such an amount as could disturb the 
argument. ‘The next step places us on what must be allowed 
to be more debateable ground; for Mr. M. proceeds to say, 
that these three checks not only do, more or less, impede the 
increase of the population; but, that they must keep it down 
to the linnits dictated by the means of subsistence; and, that 
in proportion as prudence, for example, fails to prevent the too 
rapid increase of the numbers of any nation, vice and misery 
will necessarily extend their destructive operations. Yet, if the 
agsregate effect of these three checks to the natural rate of 
increase of mankind, be a determined quan‘ity, it tollows, as 
an unavoidable consequence, that the dimiushed action of any 
one of the three, must be compensated by an increased result 
from the effects of one or both of the others. But surely no 
one would assert, that the produce of the earth m any country 
is likely to go on doubling every fifteen years; and, wherever 
the means of subsistence "do not increase jn that ratio, there 
must necessarily be a proportionable difference between the 
number of humai bemgs who wid arrive, wud who otherwise 
might have arrived at maturity; that is, there will be a Certam 
effect to be produced by the action of one, or all the above- 
mentioned checks. Be it also remembered, that he who would 
sugees st emigration as an obvious inode of relieving any pressure 
of the numbers of a nation upon the prodace of its soil, does 
but present an alternative of wretchedness. Many of the ifs of 
indigence will be borne, before the untappy sufferer determines 


to seek his bread in a strange and distant land. 
Good 
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* Vs Good Heaven? what sorrows gloom’ that panting cir Terk 
Which’ calls! them from their native walks:aways; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 
“Hang round their father’s bowers, ane look’ their‘Tast, 
And take along farewell, ‘and wish in vain’'~""~ 
“ For séats like these beyond the western main; 
And shuddting still to face the distant dee »» 
Return and: Weep, : and still return to weep.’’ is 


‘aie mere theoretical reasonings, however; on the bem pleated 
a questions of political economy, ever will; and mdeed ever ought 
to’ be’ receivéd ‘with stispicion, when unsupported by at’ least 
‘some known facts\° Mr. Malthus’ presented the ‘world with a 
“Inost interesting, but certatuly a melancholy detail, of the process 
‘by whith* the increase of ‘the’ population actually j is kept down 
to So low a rate’ in most of the old established nations, “ And 
here, as it was his object to show, that the checks already 
described must unayoidably be efficient to a certain amount, 
(which; amount, however, will vary in different countries,) -he 
naturally laid his principal stress ipon the effects of vice and 
misery; whether appearing in the form of debauchery and 
‘disease, of ‘infanticide, ‘uinwholesome food, or'‘absolute famine. 
Tt was necessary to'dwell upon these, rather than upon the: con- 
‘sequences’ of moral restraint, because it might otherwise ' have 
been objected to him, that the check ‘which proceeded: from 
‘prudential motives, was voluntary, and therefore could ‘not prove 
‘that wecessity which he wished to establish. 0 

if tlre progress of population must be thus impeded, it 1s 
‘surely Better that the check should arise froma foresight of | the 
‘d:fieultios attending’ a family, and the fear of dupenient >po- 
wverty) tham drom’ the actual presence of want and ‘sickness. 
‘Under veriany circumstances restraint becomes, - evidently} a 
positive datyy' We ate not to give way to thedesire of imme- 
diate igratiheation, when itis probable, that the consequence 
avill -be an!loverbulance: of pain and wretchedness both to our- 
selves and others.»» He whose earnings cannot be made more 
thaw sufficient to maintain two vehildren, ought not-to puthim- 
‘self: inlova situation in. which he may bave to maintain four or 
ive, however: he-may be prompted to it by the passiow of love. 
abet him pass the period of delayed gratification im saving: that 
ipprtion ef his ear nings, which exceeds the wants of a single 
»mian, andiin acquiring that: skill, and those habits of sobriety | 
‘atid ecohony,- which may, m wv few years, enable him to enter [ 
ntosthe urktrimonial coutract, without -any reason. for dreading 
oils ordinary consequences. ‘There are other. evils, short of 
— poverty and absolute want, which a prudent mam en i 
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dulyapprectate,: and which-a good man ought not-kiowingly to 
entail upan/ others for the sake.of indulging his.own desires. 


Hs : Se 

T A..man, of, liberal, education, with an income only,just suf- 
ficient to enable him to associate in the.rank of gentlemen, must 
feel alsolutely.,certain,. that if he marry and have a family, he shall 
be obliged, if -he mix,in society, to rank himself with farmers and 
tradesmen. The woman that a man ef education would. naturally 
make the object ‘of his choice, is one ‘brought up in the same 


habits and seittiments with ‘himself, and used tothe familiar‘inter- 
course of ia: society totally different, from that to.which she might 
» be reduced, by ‘marriage. ..Can a man easily consent, to, place the 
. object, of his affection in a situation, so discordant, probably, ta.her 
_ habits and inclinations ? two or three steps, of descent. in: society, 
. particularly at, this round: of the ladder, where education ends 
_ and ignorance begins, will not be considered by the generality, of 
_ people as a chimerical but a real evil. If society be desirable, it 


surely must be free, equal, and reciprocal society, where benefits 
are conferred as well as received, and not such as the dependént 


“finds with his patron, or the poor with the rich.” Malthus ’on 
"Pop. B. IL. C. vir. , 1 Dist westets 


Such. reflections certainly do prevent many, in.each class, from 
following the bent of their melimations in an early attachmént. 


.» But, on the other hand, many “ influenced either by, a,strouger 
“passion, or a weaker judgment, disregard these considerations ;” 


and the consequence is unhappiness in a variety of formsand 
gradations, from regret and discontent to the most..wretehed 
penury, disease, despair, and crimes of violence. , Since then 
the strength and the universality of the passion , between: the 
sexes'is such as not to allow us to expect, that every person will 


abstain from marriage till he has ascertained that:-he can earn 


such wages as, at the average price of food, will maintain the 


average number of living children to a mafriage; neither.can 
we expect to'see an end to vice and wretchedness, 


> and ed But if these 
evils are thus confessed to be inevitable, it is still in the power 
of individuals to avoid becoming the cause of their prevalence. 


«They: are inevitable, because, out of numbers, some will: be 
1 IMprudent; but in each. particular case, as far :as vices and 


wretchedness proceed from the abuse of the principle of popu- 


lation, they have been brought on by voluntary, misconduct. 


The declaration that these evils are, in this sense, the inevitable 


consequence of the tendency to a too rapid production :of sour 


species, becomes no more a charge against the goodness/ofithe 
Deity, and is no more discouraging to our hopesiof the improve- 
ment of society, than is the language of our Saviour, where 
hes says, :1¢ is impossible” but). that -offences: will |.come.” 
Neither does this declaration exonerate those who contribute to 
the 
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the evil, as it'is added, “ but woe unto him through’ whom 
' they: come.” 

“As for those who would argue, @ priori, that,evil can never 
proceed from comphance with what they chuse to call “ the 
first commandment which man received from his Creator ;” and 
who, upon this pious conviction, shut their eyes against every 
fact which would oppose this expectation; they “have been 
snisled by attending to the grammatical construction, and neglect- 
mg the context. Because the words “ be fruitful and mul- 
tiply,” were delivered im what grammarians call the imperative 
mvod, these persons have assumed, that they convey a com- 

mand. But- the language of concession from a superior, is 
usually expressed in the same form as his commands. What 
follows is hkewise in the imperative mood, “ Have dominior 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowls of the air, and over 
every living thing ;” yet no one, probably, ever thought of call- 
ing this a cotmmand. The whole is a gracions blessing bestowed 
on our first parents, and ov their posterity through them. It 
is so called by the sacred historian, whose words are, “ And 
God blessed them, and God said unto them, be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it; and have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea.” Like most other blessings 
it may be perverted; and, commg m contact with our imperfect 
nature, it receives a tinge of our imperfection. ‘That it still 
is a blessing, and a blessing worthy of intfimte Wisdom _ is 
proved by Mr. Sumner, with considerable ingenuity. ln order 
fully to appreciate the advantages produced in the condition of 
mankind. by their natural tendency to increase, we must first be 
convinced of the good effects of its most immediate consequence, 
jnequality of ranks, The current of declamation has generally 
set the other way; but our author is no common-place writer. 
He allows that nothing can be more promising, as an ideal pic- 
ture; than a state in which tyranny and servility, want and su- 
perfluity, are alike unknown; where, all being equal, the ge- 
ueral harmony meets with bo imterruption, and the abundance 
of one ministers to the necessities of another. But all abstract 
reasoning upon the effect of peculiar situations on the intricate 
habits and. passions of mankind, falls to the ground, when it 
stunds contradicted by long experience and general observation. 
When we refer to these for the effect of equality upon. the ener- 
gies and happiness of mankind, we find it to be no less unde- 
sable in theory, than it is unattainable i in practice. Wherever 
tlié gréatest“approach to equality prevails, mankind are in the 
lowest aud most savage state. 


“ If experience. assures us, that, wherever equality is estab- 


lished, savageness will continue, let us see to what state equality 
2 would 
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weuld reduce the world. Observe the savage in his retirement; 
his eyes bent on vacancy, his stagnant mind making no, ¢ompen- 
sation forthe inactivity of his body; or to follow him to his feast, 
which has no object but intemperate excess, and is succeeded by 
a deathlike torpor ; or watch him when roused by hostility from 
his indolence, cherishing, even by artificial means, hatred and 
revenge, and vigorous only to supplant his eneray by stratagem 
and treachery. Compare this representation, which it is mortify- 
ing to hold up as the description of a human being, not with the 
philosopher, whose active mind could find even in the bath a so- 
lution of his problem; not with another of the wonders of anti- 
quity, who refused even to sleep a complete dominion over his 
faculties ; but merely with the ordinary exertion and habitual acti- 
vity of ciyilized existence; with the vigilant observation that un- 
folds the mysteries of nature, or the patient abstraction that faci- 
litates the works of art; with the energy of animated conversa-, 
tion that dignifies the rational entertainment: and then let the 
moralist or historian misuse as he will the powers he owes to civi- 
lization in extolling an uncivilized state, yet he can never disprove, 
the acknowledged fact, that inequality sharpens and exercises the 
natural powers of man, and that this exercise of the natural 
powers brings the human species to that degree of excellence 
which He who made him capable of it, intended him to 
attain.” Vol. II. P. 52. 


As to the vices of civilized or savage life, Mr. S. justly ob- 
serves, that 


«¢ Man, in all situations, has both opportunity and inclination 
for vice, though all vices do not flourish equally in all situations. 
But ferocity, intemperance, and revenge, if they are not worse, 
certainly are not better than avarice, rapacity, or luxury: whilst 
the savage vices have no compensation of delicate taste, refined 
manners, improyed understanding, or exalted virtues. A contest 
for riches or power does not more disturb the harmony of life, than 
the disputed possession of a palm-tree or a cabin: but the latter 
produces no other fruit than private rancour or revengeful malice : 
the former enriches. the state by the addition of two active and 
useful citizens.” Vol. II. P. 32. 


But farther, we may assert, that a state of equality must pre- 
vent improvement; that it must deprive a nation of such con 
veniencies ‘and advantages, as are absolutely indispensable in 
certain climates, and where the population is considerable. 


Where all are equal, 


‘* Who would undertake those employments which, form, the 
largest, and not the least necessary part of the labour, of the 
community, which no variety could render satisfactory, no per 
version of taste amusing? to which, in short, nothing ‘could re- 
| concile 
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concile the mind, but the necessity of working for stibsisténee, 
and’ the constant and presiding influence of gain?~ Wher the 
“ quantity of exertion is to be so light, as rather to ‘assume the 
guise of agreeable relaxation and gentle exercise, than of labour*y 
what ‘shall preserve all the roads, the mines, the canals, ‘of the 
community ? | } 


‘ Labor omnia vincit 
Improbus, es duris urgens in rebus egestas::’ 


But will.the sense of justice, or the sense of shame, to which we 
are referred as the genuine correctives of idleness, cut a canal in a 
century, or induce a body of individuals, already, according to 
the supposition, possessed of competence, to conduct the subter- 
raneous operations of a mine? At the first stroke, then, of equa- 
lity, we are deprived of the useful, as well as-of the precious me- 


tals ; of coals, in many countries no less indispensable; the pro- 


duce of the richest districts is Jocked up or wasted, while the 
poorest are reduced to famine through the want of cultivation, 
There:is not'a manufacture, even after the exclusion of ail luxury, 
that does» not require processes very ‘ inconsistent with the most 
desirable state of human existence.’ ” P. 70, 


Inequality of conditions does not only, however, lead to the 


_ highest improvement of the human faculties ; it affords the best 


Arial of the human virtues. It is the nursery most suited to their 
formation ; and, the theatre most fitted for their exercise. ‘To 
prove this, Mr. S. reminds us, that 


‘©: The various conditions of human life each require a settled 
course ‘of action, according to a principle deliberately embraced 
for the right government of the conduct; and in proportron as the 
conditions are various, the more room there is for the exercise of 
virtue, in determining and adhering to the line of duty.” P! 85. 

‘¢ From the collected aggregate of these various duties, ; results 
that mutual dependence and connexion, which is the bond. of so- 
ciety. The labour of the lowest class, which feeds the super- 
fluities of the highest, like the vapour which has been drawn from 
the earth, descends again in a thousand channels, and fertilizes 
the soil into which it. falls. There are persons, it must be con- 


‘fessed, who, in such a constitution of things, can see only ‘a 


spirit of oppression, a spirit of servility, and a spirit of fraud; 


‘and; in truth, among the infinite varieties and corruptions of the 


human mind, some wil] doubtless find an occasion of falling, where 
others find an occasion of virtue. But it may be maintained, 
that, exclusive of the particular duties which this scheme of so- 
ciety renders incumbent on each individual, and on every class of 
individuals; the general spirit of dependence, the general con- 
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nexion, not necessary but voluntary, is highly favourable to that 
penevolence which was truly said to approximate mankind nearest 
to the. divine nature. There is little in the situation of; map, 
which can make, us select independence as most: congenial to, him. 
For his original and his continued existence, he is|indebted, to: his 
Creator. For the real comforts and happiness of his life, he must 
be indebted to his fellow-creatures. All those who, in the erowded 
scene of civilization, are mainly employed in pursuing their own 
advantage, can only attain their end, by promoting collaterally the 
happiness of their neighbour.” Vol. II. P. 92. 


But if it be allowed, that inequality of condition is the state best 
suited to excite the industry, and to improve the most valuable fa- 
culties of man, we shall have no difficulty m proving that the prin- 
ciple of population necessarily superinduces inequality. We 
have shewn the existence of a natural law, which uniformly 
presses the population against the means of subsistence; and 
the first effect of this law will be, the division of property. Hs 
second, springing inevitably from the former, will be the division 
of ranks. or though a tribe, having any common bond: of 
union, might continue to throw the produce of their jomt labour 
together, as long as provisions were abundant, (because, while 
the common store was kept constantly full, it would be of little 
consequence whether ten shares were subtracted from it, or one ;) 
yet, as soon as the demand became greater than cotild be easily 
supplied, it* would be felt to be unreasonable, that one person, 
with a numerous family, should draw upon the, common stock. 
for ten times as large a portion as another, who had contributed 
anequal share of labour. Each family, therefore, would be 
required, as.the only remedy for this inequality, to provide, for 
itsown support. . But all have not equal skill) nor equally pa- 
tient industry. . Many would resign their share of the soiljand 
give up their-capital for temporary relief: beggaring themselves, 
and augmenting the superfluity of their wiser neighbours. 


“‘ In the gradual progress of time the inequality becomes, more 
and. more striking, and all the arts of civirzation follow. in sits 
train, .A certain portion of the society being exempted. from the 
necessity of labour, apply to other pursuits; literature is culti- 
vated, genius is excited and encouraged. A chain of innumerable 
links is formed from the colossal fortunes of the highest. rank, to 
the large and increasing class who are obliged: to give their daily 
labour for their daily subsistence. It is by means. of this..class 
that all those works of utility are accomplished, »which: adorn. the 
beautiful structure of a civilized country, and which, in a healthy 
state of things, reflect their share of advantage: upon.the. bands 
that labour in their execution. And it’ is'by a union of all the 
various classes that the community flourishes in strength an opu- 
lence; 
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lence; that the arts are every day ministering some new comfor¢! 
to his wants, or some assistance to his labours; in’a word, that 
the gradual enlargement of the sources of knowledge and improve-’ 
ment of the human condition taxes place, which has been shown 
to exalt and dignify civilized man. 

“It has thus appeared, from a brief statement of the laws which 
regulate population, that the instinctive principle which attaches 
the sexes to one another, and rears a family, keeps the inhabited 
districts of the world so continually full, as to call into action ‘all 
their resources, and oblige them to economize the means of sub- 
sistence, by making them the reward of individual exertion.’ 
Vol. EH. P. 129. 

“If, then, the wisdom is to be estimated by the fitness’ of the 
design to its purpose, and the habitual exercise of the energies 
of mankind is allowed to be that purpose, enough has been said 
to confirm the original proposition. The Deity has provided, that, 
by ‘the operation of an instinctive principle in our nature, the 
human race should be uniformly brought into a state in which they 
are forced to exert and improve their powers: the lowest rank, to 
obtain support; the one next in order, to escape from the diffi- 
culties immediately beneath it; and all the classes upward, either 
to keep their level, while they are pressed on each side by rival 
industry, or to raise themselves above the standard of their birth’ 
by useful exertions of their activity, or by successful cultivation 
of their natural powers. If, indeed, it were possible, that the, 
stimulus arising from this principle should be suddenly removed, 
it is not easy to determine, what life would be except a dreary 
blank, or the world except an uncultivated waste. Every exertion 
to which civilization can be traced proceeds, directly or iudirectly, 
from its effects; either from the actual desire of having a family, 
of the pressing obligation of providing for one, or from the ne- 
cessity of rivalling the efforts produced by the operation of these 
motives in others.’? Vol. II. P. 132. 


But there are still other advantageous consequences, which. 
Mr... points out, as the collateral benefits derived by the hu- 
man race from the principle of population.” 


“ As human nature now is, the implanted principle whieh leads 
to marriage is, mediately or immediately, the source of all effective 
industry, We have no reason to believe, that the stream would: 
continue to flow, if the source were cut off by which it is wisibly 
supplied. Could a family be-supported without labour, the known 
stimulus to exertion would be removed; energy would be ex- 
changed for indolence, and the arrival of plenty would be fol- 
lowed by. the stagnation of the human faculties. 

«« We see around us a world, under the powerful ageney of. this. 
incentive; and whatever may be thought of the weakness, or wick- 
edness of mankind, the fairest side of the picture they present.is 
that which their unwearied industry and active intelligence afford. 
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at the same time, experience does not authorize us to believe.that 
‘necessity less urgent than that now existing, would excite. their 
dormant powers, or furnish the appearance of energy we admire. 
On every side, to whatever age, or rank, gr condition we look,.an. 
inherent principle of indolence betrays itself, which can only.b 
expelled by the operation of a still more powerful desire.” Vol. II. 
P. 142. a 
«© Any ordinance which might establish universal plenty, would 
establisha also universal indolence, and not only arrest civilization.in 
its progress, but force it to retrograde, if it had once advanced. 
There is reason to believe that this effect has in some peculiar. cir- 
cumstances actually taken place; when a few tribes having left 
their parent and overpeopled country, and found an unexpected 
plenty in some new abode, have lived upon that plenty till. they 
have lost the arts of their ancestors, and left their posterity to 
work out anew, by the slow method of invention, the means. of 
supplying wants or providing comfort *, How soon rude inven- 
tions are lost, when the necessity which first struck them out is 
removed, may be learnt from the example of the South Sea 
islanders, some of whom are now in greater distress from the pre- 
cartous supply of iron they depend upon, than before the visits 
of Europeans they had experienced from «he total want of 
it.” Vol. I, P. 145. : 


But the tendency to increase, beyond the means of subsist- 
ence afforded by any particular country, leads also to perpetual 
migrations ; to the establishment of colonies sent out by the 
most civilized states, carrying with them the arts and the im- 
provenients of their parent country, and (in modern times) dis- 
semivating the blessings of Revelation. : 

It is one of the most wonderful beauties of this system,,as 
Mr. S. very justly observes, that it adapts itself, without: vio- 
lence, to the various circumstances in which mankind maybe 
placed by the fortune of their birth. Isa man’s lot cast ina 
country, Where ho opening appears, by filling which’ he may 
gratify the natural wish of planting a family around him? Com- 
mon prudence interferes as a check to the natural desire, and by 
setting before every individual. bis own. best.interests, actually, 
though perhaps unconsciously, determines.the rate in which 
population shall procced. 


_* The mind, diverted from one object, turns, without pain or 
convulsion, to another: it seeks for amusement in the endless 





* « All travellers have observed in North America proofs ‘of 
evident deterioration, in the traces and remains’ of ‘uscful arts 
which have been Jong utterly unknown in that country. The best 
account of these is now to be found in Humboldt’s Researches.” 
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varieties of pursuit which civilized life affords, and devotes the 
attention which, in another case, would have been paid to a 
family, te the interests of dignified ambition or literature. In 
those ages ef refinement which oppose obstacles in the way of 
marriage, many, like Epaminondas, have left a posterity bekict 
them in the victories they have achieved, not, indeed, over their 
fellow-men, but over the difficulties of natural and moral science; 
victories which might never have been gained, byt for the circum. 
stances which diverted their attention from the common concerns 
of ordinary life. his applies to educated minds, In the inferior 
ranks, a man sees his prospect fairly placed before him. If he 
chooses, as it is usually better he should, in preference to ease and. 
freedom from care, the comforts of domestic enjoyment and affec- 
tionate intercourse, he knows that he must pay for those comforts 
in his labour. And thus his labour has a perpetual stimulus, and 
a daily reward. Without labour, nature gives nothing any where, 
A man born into a country already fully occupied, is possessed of 
many advantages ; but those advantages certainly demand from him 
in return, severe and constant exertion, if he claims to himself the 
peculiar privilege of a young society, that of having a family in 
early, life, together with the comforts attending a state of advanced 
civilization. , 

‘«‘ But, on the other hand, is a country unexpectedly disco- 
vered, in which there is abundance of unappropriated land, af- 
fording a fair prospect of support and improvement of their con-. 
dition to new adventurers? ‘There are many prepared to embrace 
the prospect, and, dissatisfied with the reward their labour can 
attain at home, to transfer their exertions and affections to an 
adopted land. And there is already, in human nature, an inhe- 
rent principle, which, now freed from prudential restraints, ina 
short period will people the vacant space with intelligent existence, 
with millions of beings possessed of all the improvable faculties 
which distinguish mankind, and heirs to all the hopes which reli- 
gion opens to our view. 

«© Thus, when population has answered its purpose, and it be- 
comes expedient that it should be checked for a while, the foreseen 
difficulty of procuring support retards it, silently, but effectually. 
And if the expedience lies the other way, there is a natural power 
at hand, by which the advantaye attained by civilization mone 
country, is quickly communicated to another. . 

“ Jt uppears, then, that the principle of population, ‘prescribed 
by the Deity as an instrument for peopling the world witha suc-* 
cessive stock of intelligent inhabitants, and keeping it in that state 
which was most agreeable to his plan ia its formation, not only fills, 
but civilizés the globe, and contains in itself a provision for diffus- 
ing the beneficial effects which it originally generates. ‘To trace 
the power ‘of such ‘a principle, and to discover, on inquiry, that an 
object sd extensive as the replenishment and civilization of the 
globe'is accomplished by the silent operation of a single — 
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law, empowers pe to pronounce thatthe designs of HhesGreaia aig 
carried into execution with infinite wisdom. Neither shoul Lit be 
forgotten, ‘that the Taw itself, by which these ends are attaine d, is 


geither harsh nor coercive, but forms an important part « r 
earthly happimess* it is not written in characters of severity, but 
promulgated by the gentle voice of persuasion. ‘The first fruit of 
that instiaCtive principle which terminates in the results we have 
deduéed and Contemplated, is the passion of love; which, among 
the most rational and improved part of mankind, refines, chastens, 
and animates the soul; encourages the noblest exertions, and in- 
spires the sublimest sentiments. Even in Jower stages of civiliza- 
tion, love has been found to cherish feelings elevated far above the 

general standard, to soften the severity of pastoral habits, and dis- 
arm the ferocity of the conqueror. Among the rude and unedu- 
cated lasses, the principle of which I have traced the effects, is ~ 
both the source and the pledge of domestic union: and by the 

‘ charities of father, son, and brother,’ which it iireducen, alris 
a voluntary support to the imbecility of the weaker sex, and to the 
helpless condition of infancy and childhood.” P. 167. 


We have: been- profuse in our extracts from this portion of 
Mr. Sumuer’s work, because its novelty was likely to mterest™ 
our readers’ ‘The final cauise of the universal law of increase, 
had been suegested by Mr. Malthus, when he laid before ‘the 
public the detail of facts, by which he proved the existence of 
the law itself. But Mr. Sumner, whilst he candidly refers the 
discovery to Mr. M., has been .the first to develope, in its fall 
extent, the addition which this discovery afforded to the proofs. 
of the comprehensive and infinite wisdom of. the Creator. 
Whilst. some had considered this tendency of the population. to. 
press upon the. means of subsistence, as an anomaly im the system , 
of the divine administration ; as a provision for entailing upon: 
mankind much laborious poverty and wretched indigence; Mr. ° 
Sumner has endeavoured, and we hope successfully; “ to vin- 


dicate the ways of God to man,” by proving, 


“ That it is, in fact, the mighty instrument which, operating 
constantly. and uniformly, keeps our world in that state which is 
most agreeable to the designs of.the creation, and renders mankind 
the spontaneous instruments of their maker, in filling and civiliz- 
ing the habitable globe.” Sumner, vol. 1..p.175. 


Mr. Sumner proceeds to examine the proofs of a benevolent 
design in the Creator, and the objections which have been raised, 
by modern sceptics, from the existence of evil. The question, — 
why we actually find so great a proportion of natural and, moral 
evil existing amidst the works of a Being, in. whom.omnisgience 
and omnipotence are united with infinite gooduess, is.a quesuen 
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which would,require, for its solution,.a knowledge of the-consti- 
tution of mature and of the system of moral government so much 
beyond’ what bas been revealed, or probably could be commu- 
nicated to our limited understandings, that no great benetit can 
faitly be expected from its examination. . We shoald generally 
be inclined to say, that nothing useful can be learnt from such 
discussions, uiiless, iiideed, they teaclt us to form a humble opi- 
nion of orr own faculties. It is lappy for us, that every ques- 
tion, which involves any material duty, is made accessible even 
(cithe most ordinary understandings. The distinction was inten- 
tional. “ Lhe secret things belong unto the Lord our God: but 
those things which are revealed, belong unto us, and to our chil. 
‘drev for ever, Mat we may do all the words of this law.” . Deut. 
RNIX. 2Y. 

We are far, however, from intending to blame Mr. S... It was 
nol in mere wantonness that he entered upon this abstruse sub- 
ject. He was coipelled to notice it by the express words of 

“Mr. Burnett’s request ; and the manner in which he has con- 
ducted the enquiry, evinces both good sense and geod feeling. 
He does not rashly promise a perfect solution of the difficulty. 
All that he undertakes to shew is, that neither the existence, nor 
the extent, of natural and moral evil, can reasonably interfere 
with that pair lief of the benevolence of the Creator, which the 
prepouderating tendency of his works obliges us to entertain. 
Wo an unprejudiced mind, his argument must, we think, bring 
conviction; and unhappy as the topic certainly 3 is, he has made 
the discussion of it a vehicle for many truly sensible and truly 
gious remarks, ona variety of important subjects, intimately 
connected with our present and future happmess. 

After all, difficulties will- occur to those who. seek for them; 
and moral demonstration cannot force conviction upon the mind 
-$0 nresistibly as mathematical} but this very circumstance has, 
in this case, its attendant advantages. It affords an unexcep- 
jionable opportunity of probation, admirably adapted to exercise 
the highest faculties of a reasonable being. 
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«©The divine plan, as:far as. we are able to trace it, exhibits 

-a@ design of giving our faculties this exertion, and of making be 
lief not a necessary assent of the-mind, but, 3 in a Certain sense, 
moral virtue. Throughout the sacred writings there is a remark- 
able absence of all endeavour to avoid, or meet, or ,satisfy ob 
yjections. And that a sceptical mind, determined to reject what 
It cannet reduce to apre-conceived standard of probability, may 
find, both in the Jewish and Christian. revelations, things inscru- 
table to its linited powers, it would be either inconsiderate or hy- 
“pocritical to deny. Free enguirers say, ‘that they should expect 
tht very contrary, I should i the contrary, in an‘ impos 
ture; 
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ture; or at least an attempt to obviate such objections: but if I 
find them in what indubitable evidence forces me to receive as 
revelation, then it becomes my business to inquire, whether no end 
could be proposed or answered by leaving things as they are.., 

«¢ Suppose, then, that the facts which Revelation has declared 
respecting the creation and final destination of man were rendered 
as sensibly clear to us as his existence or dissolution, a principal . 
opportunity of making out their probation and displaying their 
moral faculties would be taken away from half the civilized world. 
From the constitution of things, there must always be a large 
proportion of persons whom want of education or leisure incapa- 
citates from inquiring into the grounds and evidence of their 
faith. The same may be observed of many in a higher class, 
whom youth and ignorance make too careless to doubt, and plea- 
sure too giddy to inquire. These of necessity must be instructed 
in their faith from the conviction of others: and to act in con- 
formity with the religious belief they thus adopt, is to them a suf- 
ficient trial. But there is still another class, not inconsiderable 
in number, whose rational desires are satisfied by enjoyment, and 
whom refinement of taste, absence of passion, love of personal 
character, or the noble resources of a cultivated understanding, 
withdraw from all temptation to irregular indulgences. Their 
probation is that of the mind; which is required to subdue its 
pride and discard its prejudices, and with candour and simplicity 
to examine Revelation, and hold an impartial balance between 
moral evidence and speculative objections. For, as to the tes- 
timony on which it is to be received, Revelation has, from its first 
promulgation, appealed to human reason: and only after that 
evidence is acknowledged, refuses reason as a judge of its con- 
sistency with: the nature and supposed intentions of its Author. 
In points where human experience can afford no clue of direction, 
there Revelation requires submission to superior wisdom.” Vol. IL. 
P. 384. 


It is truly melancholy to reflect, how many highly gifted per- 
sons have fallen under this trial! 

We should not have introduced so many quotations from Mr. 
Sumner, but that we wished our readers to decide, for them- 
selves, on the merits of a work, to which a second prize had been 
adjudged. From what they have seen of this second-best pro- 
duction, they must suppose, that the victorious essay either is, «r 
ought to be, by this time, in every body’s hands. If it hay fallen 
without a full share of notice from ‘the press, either the world, 
or the umpires, must have very incorrect notions of literary 
merit. 

There is a work, (Apostolical Preaching considered) of which 
we lately said, “ it is the production of no ordinary mind. 
Piety, candour and solidity of judgment are conspicuous in 
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every page} and’ the géneral impression which the work js likely 
to produce, must bé “highly favourable to the real interests of 
religion *.” The very same words will serve to express our 
opinion of the present Essay. Both works are the productions 
of a calm, benevolent and practical divme, of one who, what- 
ever may be his‘ powers in ‘controversy, has for his leading pur- 
pose, that first, that brightest object of a christian mind, the 
desire of real, extensive ‘and wamixed utility. 

To doubt whether future editions of Mr. Sumner’s Essay 
will be calied for, would be to cast a very severe imputation on 
the good sense of al] those amongst us, whose duty it is to give, 
or whose wish it is to receive mstruction, on the subjects to. 
which it is devoted: We shall venture, therefore, to offer some 
suggestions to Mr. S. for its improvement. ft certamly might 
be considerably compressed. We were too frequently led to re- 
flect, in the course of our perusal, (a critic’s perusal) that the 
laborious avocations of its author had not given him time to 
condense the suggestions of a full mmd. Writing, probably, ‘at 
distant intervals, Mr. S: would, no doubt, find it very difficult 
to remember, on every occasion, what he had already said on 
some similar topic. ‘To proceed to particular passages, we 
should wish Mr. 5. to revise what he has said in pag. 40 et seq. 
vol. i, on the manner in which Moses acquired his knowledge of 
the facts, which he has related as occurring at the period of ‘the 
Creation. We think that the language used by Mr..S. in his 
text, will not convey the opinion, w hich he has himself formed 
ou this importait topic. ‘The impression given, by a. first:pe- 
rusal, certainly is, that he supposes Moses to have written down, 
as any other person might kave done, what he had received 
from tradition’; that the tradition was founded onan original re- 
velation, and that therefore no subsequent assistance was) neces- 
sary from inspiration. But tradition cannot reasonably bevex- 
‘pected to convey any information with accuracy, with the accu- 


~ yacy at least necessary for detailing what is to foraya subject for 


religious faith. ‘Where information, so derived, was to be com- 
“municated as the word of God, it would surely be necessary, 
that the Spirit should interpese, so far, at least, as to. strengthen 
the memory of the historian, and preserve him from mistakes on 
all points, on which any doctrine could depend. From an at- 
fentive comparison of ‘certain expressions in the note and an p. 
43, we are quite satisfied that this is Mr. Sumner’s opinion as 
well as our own. “Indeed, otherwise, he would not be borne 
out by Macknight, Benson, or Burnet, to whose authority he 
has ie 





* See Brit. Crit. for Sept. 1816. No. xxxiii. Arts 1, p: Tt 
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_ In the datter part of the note to p. 281, .Mr;S, quotes a cer- 
tam report, as if that. report stated that only 14, gpildren out of 
3000: had died inva certaim manufactory, ia the ourse,of twelve 
“yeargsi’ Now. if any person. made. such. a. statement, ‘Mr r. S., 

with a moment’s reflection, would have. perceived that such a 
statement must have, been. an unfair.one.... The reporter could 
ouly have spoken of the number who died actually at their work. 

There must be some equivecation or,mistake, where the return 
as so far from the natural average. We fear.too, that the. gen- 
tleman alluded.to im the. beginning of the same.note,.as a person 
from whom the world iooks:for valuable information, will Prove 
to be, at best, an amiable visionary. 
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£ Had we thane ght less highly, than. we do... of Mr. Sumner’s 
2 work, these trifling objections would not have.been made. 
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Art. HI. Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde, accompanied by 
a Geographical and Historical Account of those Chapince, 
with a “Map. By Lieutenant Heury Pottinger, of the Hon. 
Lust India Company's Service, &c. 4to. 2. 5s. Longman 
and Co..1816. re heed 





WE “tat lately noticed with due commendation, an account,of 
anexpedition to the kingdom of Caubul, under the sanction.of 
the East India Company. ‘The objects os the mission were “to 
counteract the menaced 1 invasion of Hindostan , by the Eyxench, 
through the northern provinces of Persia. by. coulixming - “and 
strengthening the alliances which already subststed between the 
Company and the several princes whose dominions. were can- 
tiguous, as well as to extend and.improve. the. geographical 
knowledge ef the countries to the norih-west of our oriental 
territories, which were at all likely to afford a passage to an 
invading army. «As far.as. this latter object was concemed, the 
wiews of the Company were, effectually accomplished ; but. the 
precarious tenure of sovereign authority. in those. regions, ren- 
ders:all political alliances dependent upon contingent circum- 
stances. 

With precisely the same views, the expeditions. which , are 
narrated in an interesting and agreeable, manner in the volume 
‘now before us, were planned and executed. It became Expe- 
dient to obtain some knowledge of the countries to the north- 
“west of Caubul, as well as that between the territories, of the 
Sinds and Sheeraz, which region, is denominated Beloochistan, 
and of which but very little bas hitherto been known in Europe. 
It was also deemed necessury to cement the amicable treaties 
which 
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which already subsisted between the Government of Bengal’ and ” 
the Princes of ‘Side, whose power has of late years been gra- 
dually on the increase. A formal deputation was accordingly 

sent to the Court of Sinde, and two British officers, in every 

respect well qualified for the arduous undertaking, were directed 

to explore their way to join General Malcolm, who was then on 
2 mussion to. the king, of Persia, either through Beloochistan 
direct, or by such other route as‘might appear most practicable 
and most likely to accomplish the proposed object. 

This volume exhibits the description of these several enter- 
prizes by Lieutenant Pottinger. Unfortunately Captain Christie, 
his superior officer, died before he had the opportunity of me- 
thodizing and completing his observations on the very intricate 
and perilous journey which he performed, and which we shall 
notice in its place. 

Lieutenant Pottinger has performed his part ably and well, 
and has distinguished himself, as well for his presence of mind 
and intrepidity on the most trying occasions, as from his availing 
himself of every opportunity which presented itself of attaining 
a familiar knowledge of the country, people, and manners of 
this remote but extensive region. ‘That the reader may be qua- 
lified to form some idea of what was undertaken and performed 
by these gentlemen, it may be sufficient to observe, that Captaim 
Christie traversed a space which, according to his computation, 
was two thousand two hundred and fifty miles, and that the 
amount of Lieutenant Pottinger’s route was two thousand four 
hundred and twelve. 

We shall commence our account of these respective routes, in 
the order in which they are here detailed, and will first introduce 
our readers to Lieutenant Pottinger’s narrative of his journey 
through Beloochistan to Sheeraz in Persia. 

The object of the travellers was to ascertain the nature and 
zesources of these countries, through which an invading European 
army might advance towards Hindostan, and more ‘particularly 
to explore the regions between India and Persia. For this 
service, Captain Christie and Lieutenant Pottinger offered them- 
selves as volunteers. ‘Chey assumed the characters of agents who 
were to purchase horses for a Hindoo merchant of great respec 
tability and wealth, and caused it to be understood: that. they 
were dispatched by him for this purpose to Kelat, the capital of 
Beloochistan. 

Leaving Bombay, they arrived at the port of Sonmeany, 
celebrated in Grecian history as being called by Nearchus, the 
port of Alexander. “Advancing from. hence towards Kelat, the 
first place they arrived at, deserving consideration was Bela, or 
Bayls. ‘The person here exercising supreme authority is er 
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the Jam, who received them with kindness; nevertheless, the 
expedition narrowly escaped being frustrated almost in its beginp 
ning, by the circulation of suspicions as to its real motives. 
The address of our countrymen, got over this difiiculty, and they 
were admitted to an interview with the great man, which is thug 
described : 


« About half-past one o’clock, we were sent for to pay our 
respects to the Jam. We found him seated in bis durbar, or hall 
of audience, surrounded by nearly one hundred and fifty persons, 
the greater number of whom curiosity had drawn tegether, as his 
attendants formed. a very small part of them; he received us very 
courteously, and stood up on our entering, and also on taking leaye. 
In the course of conversation be put many curious though pointed 
questions to us, relative to the religion, customs, and castes of he, 
English; and whether the French were a similar people in, their 
useges: he observed lie had often heard, from those of his subjects 
who had been in India, of our eternal wars with that nation, and 
also of our superiority at sea, which he asked if we still retained: 
he likewise enquired the name of the king of England, the method 
of organization and éxtent of his navy and army, the distance of 
his capital from Constantinople, the form of government, &c.; 
&e., &e.’ yt Bi 

“To all these queries we afforded him the most explanatory 
answers we could at the moment, but the same simplicity which 
had dictated them, rendered it totally impossible for us to:make 
him perfectly comprehend the different points he bad spoken. on z 
he was astonished beyond expression at many of our descriptions,, . 
and appealed to the two Hindoos who had attended us to the Jevee,, 
for a, corroboration of them; they assured him we had by no means, 
exaggerated in any thing we had related, that had ever come under 
their notice; but he shook his head with an air Of incredulity, and 
observed, * you tell me of a vessel that will carry one hundred 
guns, and one thousand men on board of her; it is morally impos- 
sible! Where are the latter to get food and water? The king 
has scarcely so many guns in his Tope Khann, (or arsenal) ; and 
the crews of two such ships would overrun the whole of my 
country.’ We reiterated our assurances of the truth of al] we had 
told him regarding the navy of England, and briefly steted its 
effects in the battle of Trafalgar; to this he replied: ¢ As yeu say 
it has been so, I am bound to believe it; but had the holy Prophet 
foretold it, the Noomrees, (the people of Lus,) would have de- 
manded proof of it from him.’ ’”’ 


Under the protection of a rude chieftain of the Belooches,’ 
they proceeded on their journey through Khozdar, Solterab,’ ani! 
Kodenjo, and arrived in safety at Kelat, the capital. "The town 
of Rodenjo has its name from the followmg circumstance : 

Twe merchants having accidentally met at this place im an 
esticuviv 
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extremely cold. wioter night, the camels, of ,one of them: bei 

laden with.madder, and of the other with indigo calted in the 
Belooche. language Roden and Jo, the nrerchant whose ‘camels 
boré the latter, exchanged some’ of this valuable article ‘to’, 
great disadvantage for a quantity: of the former, with which he 
made a tire, and thereby preserved his life; while his more par- 
simonious fellow traveller would not apply the smallest particle 


_ of his remaining merchandize to the same purpose, and perished 


from cold. 

The capital, Kelat, is well described at p. 40, et seq. 

Here again the party narrowly escaped detection ; ; but it 
seems to be the character of most of the Asiatic nations to. make 
but. few observations and enquiries, except:they have some per- 
sonal object in view... Their ignorance is in consequence ex: 
treme. Of. this one example. has before been given, and at 
Kelat the travellers were asked, whether. the European gover 
nor of Bombay was a Hindoo or.a Mussulman; and ‘one per. 
som expressed.a wish to be informed how old ‘ the Company’ 
was, conceiving the Company to be an old woman with an im. 
mense deal of money. é 

The Baubees, a tribe of Affhans, here called Uffghans, will 
excite the réader’s attention at p.46., as will the description of 
Kelat, at p. 48, 49. 

The Beloaches, their language, domestic habits, manners and 
religion, occupy entirely the fifth chapter. They are certamly e 
most singular people, and the account of them is remarkably 
entertaining ; but, we must here notice with some disapprobation, 
the immense space assigned in the book to the contents prefixed 
to each particular chapter, seemingly inserted with no other view 
than to swell out the volume. In this present chapter, no less 
than two quarto pages are occupied by the heads of contents. [F_ 

‘Of the ‘customs of this péedple, that appears to be the most F~ 
remarkable which is called the Chupio, which means a lawless [7 
incursion for the sake of plunder, into the territories of their 
neighbours. ‘Their hospitality 3 is very great, but they have. the 
singularity when they receive a guest to ask him four. several 
times how he does. The vice of drunkenness seéms unknown 
among them; but they stupify themselves with opiumand bhung 
(Cannebis Sativ a), ‘Theiramusements. are chiefly hunting .and 
shooting. Some. of,-their-greyhounds are valued as hiably as 
501... sterling each. ‘Their funerals and marriages are regulated 
by: the Koran. ‘ 

The following is the author’s account of the Chupao : 


<¢ The. lawless incursions, during which these outrages and 
cruelties are committed, are here. called -s Chupaos,’ and as they 
are 
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are almost always conducted under the immediate’ superintendance 
and orders of the chiefs, they form'a considerable source’ of profit 
to them. The depredators are usually mounted on ‘camels; and 
furnished according to the distance they have to go: with ‘food; 
consisting of dates, sour, cheese and bread ; they also: carry water 
ina small leathern bag, if requisite, which is-often the case in the 

midst of their deserts. When. all is prepared they set off, and 
march incessantly. till within a few miles of the point, where'the 
chupao is to commence, and then halt in a jungle, or some unfre- 
quented spot, in order to give their camels rest, On the approach 
of night, they mount again, and as soon as the inhabitants have 
retired to repose, they begin their attack py burning, destroying, 
and carrying off whatever comes in thei . They never think 
of resting: for one’ moment during- eee but ride over the 
territory on which it is made, at the rate‘of eighty or ninety miles a 
day, until they have loaded their camels with as much pillage as 
they can possibly remove; and as they are very eXpert in the ma- 
nagement of these animals, each man onan ‘average will have 
charge of ten or twelve; if practicable, they make a circuit’ which 
enables them to return by a different route from the one they came, 
This is attended with the advantage of affording a double portion 
of plunder, and also misleads those who pursue the robbers, a 
step generally taken, though with little effect, when a enliclins 
body of men can be collected for that purpose.’ 


Tear 


After leaving Kelat, the travellers proceeded oti their route, 
in the direction of Kandahar, through a very bleak and barren 
country. Their first halt was at Nooshky, and ‘here they found 
it expedient to dehberate about their further progress. - A better 
idea can hardly be formed of the singular people among‘ whotn 
they here found themselves, than from the perusal’ of’ the fol- 
lowing porn teict : 


“A luckless wight, a mountaineer, made his appearance in a 
place with two asses, laden with assafcetida plants, that he.-had 
gathered, and brought in for sale, and the people were so eager to 
purchase, that they ran in a body and overwhelmed him and his 
merchandize in the sand, where there was a vigorous. scuffle and 
scramble kept up for half an hour: every soul joined in it, except 
the Sindar and the Mingul Chief, both of whom, like Captain 
Christie and myself, enjoyed a hearty laugh at the tumult. The 
poor fellow who was so unceremoniously handled, extricated. 
himself and his animals as quickly as‘possible, anid shortly after 
came to prefer his complaint to the Sindar, for the treatment: he 
had met with. it was asserted on all hands that the Hindoos, who 
wanted it to retail again, were the first to commence the attack 
on the panniers, and “that they also secured the greatest part of 
the spoil; they were therefore ordered to satisfy the Brahooe, 

which they did with some tobacce and sugar.” 


The 
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‘Fhe gentlemen after much discussion, came to the final de. 
termination, of separating at this place, im order to pursue two 
different routes, as promising a’ more effectual accomplishment. F 
of their object, as well as a greater acquisition of geographical 
knowledge. Captain Christie accordiugly, as superior officer, 
gave instructions to the author of this narrative, to proceed to ‘ 
Kirman, in the Persian territories, from whence the journey to 
Sheeraz, was easily practicable. He himself proposed to find 
his way through Kaboul to Heerat, and thence as he could 
through part of Khorasan, by Yezd to Ispahan. 

We have now to accompany Lieutenant Pottinger through the 
remainder of bis fatiguing and perilous journey. He pursued a 
direction almost due West, to the frontiers of Beloochistan. Some 
singular places of worship, or perhaps of sepulture, are noticed 
at p. 126. A curious account of the moving sands of the desert 
occurs at p. 133, and a whirlwind, not unlike that described by 
Bruce, is there also described. At Kullugan, p. 139, the author 
found it expedient to assume the character of a Peerzaduh, or 
Religious Devotee. The extreme ignorance of these people is 
manifest from the following : 


«¢ About ten o’clock I spread my shummul * in a corner, and — 
stretched myself upon it, in the expectation that the assembly would 
follow my example and retire; but my attention was presently 
drawn to an argument that afforded me high amusement. ‘I his was 
between two of the villagers one of whom most vehemently as- 
serted that the sun and moon were actually the same luminary: 
his opponent urged as far as I could understand, many incontest- 
able proofs to the contrary, and at length losing all patience, called 
silence to some others who had intermeddled in the dispute, and 
exclaimed: § Let him be; I will give him his answer.’... He then 
sneeringly demanded how he could reconcile with his position the 
run and moon being visible at the same moment in opposite sides of 
the heavens: the other was posed a little, but either feeling uncon- 
vinced, or determined, as a point of honor not to give in, he coolly 
rejoined that the latter was the reflection of the former, ‘The de- 
bate would probably have continued some hours, had it not been 
suggested to refer tome: I feigned sleep, but found that I should — 
have had to listen to a minute recapitulation of the whole matter, 
to escape which I acknowledged that I had overheard the discussion, 
and althowgh far from being a competent umpire, was mclined to 
disagree with the last speaker. This opinion was received as con- 
elusive, and the assembly broke up. ‘This anecdote furnishes a re- 
markable example of the ignorance of these people, and is hardly re- 
eoncileable with our ideas of the reasoning faculties bestowed on 
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nan, to suppose that beings possessing a knowledge and belief of 
heir Maker, and acquainted, -however rudely, with the common 
orms of life should be:capable of such gross absurdity.”’ . 


As we proceed with our interesting traveller through the pro- 
ance of Mukran, we are obliged to encounter a people famili- 
rized with every species of inhumanity, of which a shocking ex- 
mple presents itself at p. 152, where also a singular clan who 
re called Loorees, having a marked resemblance to the Euro- 
pean gypsies are described. ‘The next principal place is Bun- 
oor, the chief of which place had, in the préceding year, shewu 
indness to Mr, Grant, but did not seem disposed to shew equal 
ospitality on the present occasion, but who rather defrauded 
he author of the fittle property which remained. He was there- 
ore not sorry at leavmg Bunpoor in safety in his advance to 
cirman. , 

In his further progress the traveller had to pass a tremendous 
lesert, p. 185, where his sufferings from thirst were really dread- 
il, and he makes the following remark upon this sad priyation. 


“J can affirm with perfect confidence, from my individual ex- 
perience, that the absence of this (water) is the most insupportable 
pf all the wants of what are termed the necessaries of life. A per- 
on may endure with patience and hope the pressure of fatigue and 
hunger, heat or cold, and even a total privation of natural rest for 

cousiderable length of time; but to be scorched under a burning 
un; to feel your throat so parched in your mouth, from the appre- 
bension of suffocation which it causes, and not to have the means of 
llaying these dreadful sensations, are in my ideas the extreme pitch 


9? atraveller’s calamities.”’ 


Ashe entered the territories of Persia, Mr. P. had new diffi- 
ulties to encounter, p. 188; these however he found means to 
urmount, and after various and vexatious delays, perils which in 
errupted his progress and endangered his life, he passed through 
ve province of Nurmansheer, the considerabie city of Bumm, 
nd arrived safely at Kirman, where his fatigues and difficultics 
ere happily terminated. ‘The description of Kirman and of the 
nanuers of its goyernor and its inhabitants 1s peculiarly enter 
aimng, p. 209 et seq. Here are celebrated manufactures of 
hawls, matchiocks and felts. The cruelties exercised under the 
orm of justice are, it is to be hoped, without parallel. 


4 “ The prince sat in judgment upon some ptople who were ac- 
_ fused of murdering one of his servants ; and the state of alarm and 
| Buspence in which the whole of the inhabitants were kept during the 
Pay 1s scarcely conceivable. ‘ihe city gates were shut, at least to 
1e egress of the public, and no business was transacted by the pub- 

¢ gilicers of the government. People were sent for as witnesses, 
witdout 
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without any warning, and J saw two or three led away to the Dalag 
in as great agony as if they had been going to a place of executigh 
About three in the afternoon the prince pronounced sentences ¢ 
those convicted, some were blinded of both eyes, had their ¢ 
noses, and lips cut off, their tongues slit, and ene or both hay 
chopped off ; others were deprived of their manhood, their toes aj 
fingers lopped off, and all were turned out into the streets with; 
warning to the inhabitants not to assist or hold any intercourse wij), 
them.” P, 214. : 


The route from Kirman to Sheeraz was comparatively eayp 
but the narrative continues both to interest and amuse. The al 
thor, on his arrival, found that General Malcolm had left thi 
place, and the most curious part of what remains in the narrative) 
the unexpected meeting with his friend and fellow traveller, Cy 
tain Christie, who, after making a circuit of two thousand | 
hundred and fifty miles through countries seldom if ever befog 
traversed by Europeans, had found his way to Ispahan,. whig 
place is here written Isfahan. With this anecdote, it ma,) 


expedient to close our account of this portion of the work. 


“ We remained at Isfahan eight or nine days, and in the interi 
had the sincere pleasure of being joined by Captain Christie, fra 
Heerat and Yezd. It seldom falls to the lot of man to experieng 
sensations of such perfect gratification as this meeting affordedy 
both, and if possible those sensations were augmented by its bait 
quite unexpected. Captain Christie arrived in the city aboutdu 
unknowing and unknown, and went to the governor’s palace tom 
quest a lodging, which was ordered, when, by accident, one oft 
attendants observed that there were two Firingees in the- Chih 
Setoon *; and that he would possibly like to join their party: 
accordingly came to the palace and sent up a man to say, that @™ 
wished to speak to one of us. I went down, and as it. was tha 
quite dark, { could not recognise his features ; and he fancying B 
a Persian from my dress, we conversed for several minutes ere 
discovered each other. ‘The moment we did so was one of the hy 


piest of my life.’’ 


The second part of the work to the extent of almost a bu 
dred pages contains a short historical and geographical inemor! 
the countries through which the author passed. ‘The mem 
consists of such observations as the traveller's situation enable 
him to make on the government, climate, soil and natural histof 
of Beloochistan, aud also of Sinde. One of his conclusions from 
his ewn and the discoveries of others is, that the mountains 
asia are the highest in the world. With regard to the value 
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1e author's geographical discoveries, the reader has only to re- 
ember that this portion of Asia has huherto been a blank in all 
ie maps which have hitherto been published. His opinions are 
‘ferent, in some points, both from those of M. D<Aaville and 

ajor Rennel ; but: it must not be forgotten that what Lieut 
Pottinger says ou these provinces, is the result of personal obser- 
ation. 

We are obliged to pass over some cufious statistical remarks 
ith the general assurance that they will well repay the reader’s 
ttention. At p. S31 et seq. a concise but pleasing account is 
iven of the mission to Sinde, undertaken from the same motives 
s those which induced the East India Company to send deputae 
ons to Persia and to the king of Caubul. Much nearer to 
he English territories in Hindostan, the court of Sinde viewed 
very one of the transactions of the Government with a greater de- 
ee of jealousy and suspicion, and endeavoured to throw all pose 
ible obstacles in the way of the envoy and lis suite. They were 
atched with unceasing vigilance; they were insulted in various 
ays, by withholding provisions, and ill-treating their attendants ; 
hey were directed to dispatch to Bombay the vessels which 
rought them. Nevertheless, by perseverance, firmness, and no 
ommon share of self-command, the gentlemen made their way 
om Kurachee, the port at which they landed, to ‘Tallah, form 
rly the capital of Sinde, and by many believed to be the Patiala 
pf Alexander. From Tattah they proceeded’ to Hyderabad, the 
esidence of the sovereigns, who are termed “ Umeers.” Pe 

Here fresh difficulties arose on account of the ceremonials of 
dmission to the royal presence. The intolerable arrogance 
Mf oriental princes always requires forms of servile degradation 
o which Europeans never will submit. A whole week was con- 
umed in arranging a mode of introduction and reception which 
ag satisfactory to both parties. It took place as follows : 


“From the first gate at which we entered the fortress, the path 


Bed up a steep ascent that was lined on both sides with ranks of 


natchlockmen, until we came to a second tower with a winding 
assage under it ; whence to the palace the streets were so filled:with 
med men, that it was with much labour, and at the risk of tramp- 
ng many under our horses feet, that we made way through them. 
t last we got to the place where we were to dismount, and were 
here received by Wullee Mohummud Khan and several other offi- 
ers of the highest rank, who preceded us to a large open platform 
t the further end of which sat the three Umeets. ‘the platiorm was 
pread with the richest Persian carpets, so that we here-put off our 
hoes, and the moment the envoy made the first step to advance fe- 
ards the princes they all rose and stood upright until he reached 
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der of the party, by having an embroidered cloth laid over jit. 4, 
soon as we had sat down ascene of confusion ensued which it isdif. 
ficult to describe, and could only be attributed to a distrust of oy; 

‘real designs, for the mass of attendants, matchlockmen, and swofd;. 
men crowded into the place, and nearly overwhelmed us: by their 
pressure. The foremost of them even placed tlieir, feet. on the 
scabbards of our swords and skirts of our coats ; which from the 
manner we were sitting, lay along the carpet ; but whether this was 
a preconcerted plan or tlie effect of chance it was impossible to 
guess. Subsequent interviews however incline me to lean to-the 
former idea. ‘The princes, individually, made polite enquiries for 
all our healths. Indeed nothing but compliments and expressions 
of politeness took place, as it was a mere audience of ceremony; 
and after we had been in the Durbar about half an hour, the eldest 
verbally signified their wish that we shouldretire, a hint that is given 
at all Indian levees by the introduction of Pan Sooparee *, and utr 
or oil of roses; but in Sinde they have no such custom, nor even 
the Persian one of thullyans and coffee. 

A good account of Hyderabad, and the surrounding region js 
given at p. 369 et seq. The result of the negotiation was 
honourable to the individuals employed, and satisfactory to the 
supreme British authority in India. 

‘The people of Sinde. are described as avaricious, deceitful, 
cruel, ungrateful, and, above all, notorious liars. The beauty 
of the women is proverbial. A concise history of Sinde is sub- 
joined, and the author is of opinion that this country greatly re- 
sembles Egypt. 

Mention is made of a battle at p. 389, in which the raja: ap- 
peared on an elephant, in a chair covered with a canopy set with 
precious stones, and that he had two beautiful slave girls with 
him, one to serve him with wine and the other with beetel leaf and 
areca nut. This is followed by an anecdote recording a fact of 
horrible barbarity. An appendix concludes the volume which 
exhibits an abstract of Captain Christie’s journal after parting 
with Lieut. Pottinger at Nooshky. It is greatly to be lamented 
that the author did not live to fill up the brief outline which is 
here given. ‘The regions which he traversed are almost totally 
unknown in our books of geography, and of Heerat, the capital 
of Khorasan, we were till now entirely ignorant, Lt occupies 4 
spxce of four square miles ; has more trade than any city m Asia 
under anative government: at this place Capt. Christie remained 
a month under his assumed character of a horse-dealer. Of 
Leerat therefore as well as of the interesting country between 
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* The pan is the leaf of the piper betle ; the sooparee, the fruit 
of the areca tree. | 
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BMovrehead’s Seies of Discourses. A 
this place and Yezd, and between Yezd and Ispahan, we might 


Ay : 
if. reasonably have expected niuch curious information. Most unfortu- 
ur nately Capt. Christie was killed in Persia in a night attack ou the 


Persians by a body of Russian cavalry. A most excellent map 
is prefixed to this work, of which the space allotted to it in our 
Review will sufficiently demonstrate our opinion. We +iighily 
approve, and strongly recommend it. 
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Art.IV. A Series of Discourses on the Principles of religious 
Belief, as connected with Human Happiness and Improve- 
ment.. By the Rev. R. Morehead, A.M. of Baliol College, 
Oxford, Junior Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, 
Edinburgh. Vol. If. Constable and Co. Edinburgh; and 
Longman and Co. London. 9s. 18106. 


ITER z ab a grteinctna eh eae 


is 
on Mr. Morehead has already acquired considerable reputation as 
he a writer of sermons. His first volume was read with uncommon 


avidity, and passed, we believe, through three editions in the 


al, short space of ten months. The present volume, regarded as a 
ty bookseller’s commodity, has not perhaps inet with the same de- 
b: gree of success ; but we are certain that it is neither less deserv- 


ing of patronage nor less likely to do good to the reader than 
its more fortunate companion. 

The objects which the author appears to have proposed to 
himself in writing these discourses, is not te explain difficult 
passages in holy writ, nor to support the opinions of any one 

_ body of christians, as differmg from the tenets of others; it 
' Seems rather to have been to recommend an attentive study of 





ich the scriptures as the best rule of life, and to ensure the culuva- 
mg tion of that mild spirit and of those good works, which the gospel 
ed 1s. so eminently calculated at once to inspire and exemplify. He 


accordingly dwells with eloquence and delight on. the various 
‘pictures of goodness which are shewn forth in the Bible, as 
drawn from the history of our Lord and of his immediate fol- 
lowers, and describes, with no small felicity of expression, the ) 


sia happy effects which would be produced upvu the intercourse of 
ned society at large, were christians to keep steadily n-view those 
Of exalted models of piety and virtue. It is not inconsistent with 


Weis Pate 


these remarks to observe, that nearly one half of this volume is 
taken up with lectures on the gospel of St. Mark, bearing an 
avowed resemblance, both in object and manner, to the well 
Known discourses on St. Matthew, published by Bishop Por- 
teus ; for peither in this department of his theological labours 
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has Mr. Morehead entered into.much gc se pent a 
doctrine, nor into extended criticism. in point of bi lan. 


guage. Throughout the whole he has giver a decided prefer. 
ence to practical teaching, urging with the greatest simplicity, 
and warmth of manner, the weighty matters of the law, and un 


folding the import of the first and great commandment, as well | 


as of the second, which is like unto it. 

In his first sermon, which has for its subject “ the characte 
of religion in the present age,” the author sets forth what may 
be called a reason or an apology for recommending, in these en 
lightened times, a special attention to the character and evi. 
dences of the christian religion. He justly observes, — that 
at the period when the (Porteus’s) lectures on St. Matthew \ 
were composed, a very fatal spirit of infidelity had spread itself 
over the christian world, and that, not contined to the higher 
and more licentious orders of men, it had even crept mto the 
retirement of the cottage, and was threatening to blight all the 
hopes and to wither all “the virtues of the human race. He like. 
wise adds his suffrage to the conviction which was very gene 
rally felt, that much “good was effected by the exertions of the 
venerable prelate just aliuded to, as well as by those of the 
powerful auxiliaries who laboured with him in the same arduous 
field. Lessons, however, of still greater efficacy, says he, have 
since been collected from the course of human affairs; anda 
voice move eloquent than “ the tongues of men and of angels,” 
has been heard amid the storms which since that epoch have 
agitated the world. ‘The rich and the powerful have at length 
seen the danger of unhinging those principles on which. the 
stability of society depends ; and the poor have found nothing 


but additional wretchedness in the fancied illumination which | 


seemed to be opening upon them. ‘The progress of infidelity F 
has consequently been arrested, and the spirit of its apostles 
either converted or subdued. There are few men who are now 
desirous to keep it alive. ‘They who have themselves but little 
religion, are yet ashamed of ihe cause, which has been rendered 
familiar to the lowest and most illiterate ; and accordingly the 
ingenious writers of the present day seldom venture to ndulge 
in any liberties with revelation, which at no distant period was 
one of the most common topics upon which fashionable ridicule 
was displayed. ‘The better description of men among those 
whose opinions were thus unfortunately perverted, have now 00 Ff 
feeling oi vanity in their emancipation from what they once sup: F> 
posed to be mere vulgar opinien, but would very willingly | 
return to the simple creed of their fathers. = 
Contrasted with this ill-founded fabric of religious scepticism, | ~ 
whigh has pride rather than sincerity for its basis, Mr. Morehead | 
remark} > 
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rematks that some ‘men have formed to themselves a system of 
Christianity, which seems to wage war with all our most natural 
feclnigs. Seizing upon certain views of scriptufe, to which 
they confine ther whole attention, they appear to’ think that 
man, as he comes out of the hands of nature, is wholly detesta- 
ble and wicked; that none of’ our affections or principles of 
conduct are at all to be approved of, unless they can stand the 
test of their peculiar dogmas ; and, forgetting that the gospel is 
a religion of liberty, they narrow -and depress all the vigour of 
the human understanding, and throw a melancholy cloud over all 
the images of faith. As long as this spirit prevails, (and it 
seems to be making no inconsiderable progress) religion cannot 
be hailed as the friend and comforter of man, as his affectionate 
guide through the dangers and snares of his way; but she will 
rather seem to be the cruel task mistress, who drives him for- 
ward to unprofitable daties with her unrelenting lash.“ With this 
view, therefore, he continues, of fixing religion upon a right 
basis, rtothing’ is of more importance than to point out those 
aspects of the Gospel, which are auimating and ennobling to hue 
man nature; and surely it is impossible to study with attention, 
and withotit some unfortunate bias, the mild and unaffected tenor 
of the’ sacred -history, and not at the same time to see that the 
utmost ‘purity’ is consistent with the most entire absence of aus- 
terity; and that it is much less in severe doctrine than in holy, 
gentle, and charitable ‘affections, that the true spirit of chris- 
tianity consists. ; : , 
* This, however, is not the only peculiarity of religion in thé 
resent ace, for while, from a horror at licentiousness and in- 
fidelity, one description of men have entrenched themselves 
umong the most thorny doctrines that have ever been engrafted 
onthe Christian system, others have thought that the only way of 
rendering Revelation acceptable to men of*eiilightened and li- 
beral views, wa8'to strip it of every thing impenetrable to human 
feason ; and “in-so domg, they lave indeed, as the author ob- 
serves, “ but-t6o often laid the axe to the root of the tree,” and 
have fot scrupled to throwdown indiscriminately what have 
been accoutited, in alk-Ages, the most fundainétitht doétrines of 
the gospel; “It is certainly not to be desired tliat any obstacle 
should be pitt to the freedony of enquiry ;- but, as our author 
again justly remarks, there 1s frequently a great degree of per- 
finacity and‘ narrow-minded dogmatism among those who ac- 
count themselves the only enlightened Christians, whiclt is equally 
remote from the humility of thé Gospel, and from the true cha- 
racter of philosophical research. He iho really wishes to dis- 
cover What christianity is, ought to raise his miud above’ the fit- 
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~theness of controversial petulance and the “ oppositions of sci. 


ence, falsely socalled.” 

Since, we are on the “ character of religion in the present 
age,” which. Mr. Morehead seems to haye studied and appre- 
ciated with considerable attention, we shall give an extract from 
his sermon on “ Christian Faith,” wherein he contrasts. with 
much effect, the reasonableness and composure of sound reli- 
gion, as manifested im the conduct of our Redeemer, with the 
presumption of the modern enthusiast, or of the new-made con- 
vert. ‘Lhe man out of whom the legion of devils was expelled, 
after expressing in a very natural. way his gratitude to Chiist, 
prayed that he might be allowed to be with him, and to become 
one of his disciples. ‘“ Howbeit, saith the evangelist, Jesus 
suffered him not, but said unto him, Go home to thy friends, 
aud tell them how great things the Lord hath done for thee, and 
hath had compassion upon thice.” 


“* Thus,” observes our author, “ it is not at all uncommon for 


~-men, particularly of susceptible imaginations, whenever they have 


acquired any strong impressions of the truth and importance of 
Christianity, immediately to suppose that it is their duty to give up 
all their customary connections and occupations in society, and to 
take upon themselves some spiritual mission, for the general good 
of the human race. This is thought by many to be the truest sign 
of a strong and lively faith, and they will scarcely admit any to be 
really christiatis, who do not at the same time attempt to become 
apostles. In the passage before us, our Saviour gives a very In- 
structive admonition to persons of this character. In the warmth 
of his gratitude, the poor man, who had been possessed, was desir- 
ous to quit all his original pursuits, and to dedicate himself solely 
to the ministry of Christ; but his gracious master saw, probably, 
that a person whose mind had suffered so severe a shock, was not 
the fittest instrument that could be chosen for a service, which, 
while it required men to be ‘ harmless as doves,’ required them 
likewise to be ‘ wise as serpents.’ At all events, he saw that this 
individual would both be happier in the quiet of domestic society, 
and might likewise be much more useful, while to those who could 
sympathize with all his feelings, and had suffered so much from the 
spectacle of his calamity, he would often relate, with tears of 
grateful faith, ‘how great things the Lord had done for him, and 
what compassion he had on him.’ It is by a departure from this 
simple line of conduct, that many men of sensibility and of warm 
imaginations, who receive perhaps sudden impulses respecting 4i- 
vine truth, so often run into enthusiastic delusions, and apparently 
do all they can to render themselves and their religion objects of 
ridicule to all the world. ‘They are too apt to conceive that theit 
sudden convictions are of a miraculous nature, and contain a call 


to them to forsake all, and to follow Christ. They thus set out 
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upon. extravagant schemes, to which the situation of society is. no 
adapted; they degrade religion, by mistaking their own low and 
grovelling conceptions for the inspiration of heaven ; and in'the 
mean time, they give up all the mighty opportunities of doing good, 
which they might have pursued in a quiet and gentle course, by 
insinuating into “the hearts of those with whom they are connected, 
throughout the silent progress of a good life, a sense of * the great 
things which.the Lord had done for them, and of the. compassion 
which he had on them.’ ” 


This is very well said, and yet it seems not to have struck 
Mr. Morehead with sufficient force, that of all the devils which 
are cast out of men, pride and self-conceit go the last. The 
unfortunate person in the Gospel, who had been possessed by a 
whole legion of demons, could not in a moment so far recover 
the balance of his mind and the use of common sense, as to 
perceive the impropriety of becoming a preacher of the Gos- 
pel; and his case is precisely that of thousands in these very 
times, who go themselves, or send others on spiritual missions, 
to the ends of the earth ; with this essential difference, however, 
that the cured maniac, of whom we’ are now speaking, asked 
permission of our Lord to enter into this service, and desieted 
when he was forbidden, whereas the enthusiasts of our days 
listen to no voice but that of their own madness and ‘self-suffi- 
ciency... These enthusiastic delusions, too, are the more intense 
and operative in the human mind, in proportion as a man, either 
froma bad education at first, or useless habits thereafter, has 
passed his life in ignorance of religion, and of the important 
doctrines upon which it rests. . New views flushing upon the 
Imagination of au adult, who had never seriously studied chris 
tianity at an earlier period, naturally enough appear to him in 
the light of supernatural communications ; and when these are 
aided either by sorrow or by fear, by the death of a near rela- 
tive, or by the feeling of personal danger, the i impression takes 
the character of a divine impulse, and frequently ends in a settled 
conviction, that he hath been specially wrought upon by the 
spirit of God. The light, which in other people, who are re- 
gularly instructed in the Christian faith, opens with their opening 
minds, and. shineth more and more unto the perfect day of their 
improved knowledge, breaks in, all at once, into the dark cham- 
bers of an ignorant or sceptical brain, and in some instances has 
the effect of serivusly disturbing its functions, ever after, on all 
matters connected with religion. Such people think they know 
more than others, merely because they have learned, in a shorter 
time ; and that their feelihgs are more elevated el those of 
ordmary Christians, merely “because they had never felt like 
Christians before, At all events; the phenomenon is not rare, 
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which exhibits a very wicked character, immediately upon get- 
ting rid of some of his evil spirits, setting up as a preacher of 
holiness, or a very thoughtless man, upon being struck with'a 
little serious reflection, becoming extremely officious as a mo- 
nitor to all around him. ‘The advice of our Saviour to all such 
patients, whatever be the nature or the number of devils from 
which they have been delivered, is, “ Go home to thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the Lord hath done for thee, 
and that he hath had compassion upon thee.” 
Leaving this subject, however, we turn to the sermon. on 
* Miracles.” It is not to be expected that, in a field wherein 
so much controversy has been maintained, and so many men of 
first-rate genius have displayed their talents, there should remain 
any thing of novelty to be brought forward by a modern writer. 
Nor is there any occasion for new arguments to support the cre- 
dibility of the evangelical history, in relation to the wonderful 
works of our Saviour. All that the most inquisitive student 
could desire to confuwm his belief, has been supplied by the in- 
dustry of one class of authors; and all that good reasoning could 
achieve in arranging their knowledge, in removing doubts, and 
in answering objections, has been most satisfactorily accomplish- 
ed by their not less learned successors. Mr. Morehead’s obser- 
-vations, therefore, are not meant by him to bear upon the main 
question, usually agitated.on this subject, as if it were still open 
‘to controversy, to decide wliecther our Saviour’s miracles were, 
or were not, actually performed; on the contrary, he confines 
his remarks on these manifestations of divine power, to the cha- 
racter of the times in which they were wrought, to the habits 
and views of the people to whom they were addressed, sug- 
gesting as he proceeds, certain reasons which, in the giyen eir- 
cumstances of the case, might render that species of evidence 
more suitable than any other for answering the purpose of con- 
viction. In these days, men are strongly inclined to suspect the 
truth of every narrative which bears the most distant reference 
to a miraculous transaction. Whatever is related as inconsistent 
with the common course of nature, 1s instantly pronounced su- 
perstitious or false ; and we may add, that neither the philoso- 
‘pher nor the divine will find fault with the principles upon which 
such judgments are formed, ‘There is one evil to be appre- 
hended, however, as almost inseparably accompanying such views 
of nature, and it is prmeipaily to guard the young reasoner 
geninst its deceitful influence, that we quote our author's re- 
marks. We allude to the prejudice which 1s so apt to be created | 
yy the mind respecting miraculous interpositions im general. We [7 
aliow ourselves to forget that, m different ages of the world and [7 
in different states of society, the divine administration has ac- | 
comimodated 
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gommodated itself, so to speak, to the degree of knowledge and 
to the habits of thinking, which prevailed among particular na- 
tions; and moreover, that the evidence which would satisfy a 
philosophical enquirer in modern Europe, as to the existence of 
any fact, or as to the mission of a superior being to teach man- 
kind, would have produced no impression whatever upon the 
mind of an ancient Jew. 


“ We ought to recollect,” says Mr. Morehead, * that it is a 
very confined manner of judging, to examine the dispensations of 
Providence with a reference solely to ourselves and our own habits 
of thinking. Were a revelation introduced into the world in the 
present age, it is posseble that it might be unaccompanied with any 
multiplicity of miraculous circumstances; the understandings of 
men might be appealed to rather than their senses; the Divine 
Teacher, perhaps, would deliver his instructions in a systematical 
form; and, instead of proving his authority, by suspending the laws 
of nature, might display a more than human knowledge of all their 
hidden operations. One of the leading distinctions between the 
present age and that which preceded the introduction of chris- 
fianity, is this, that from the progress of knowledge and enquiry, 
men have learned to consider the order of nature as established 
upon general laws, and there is no pursuit justly accounted more 
liberal than the investigation of those laws and arrangements. 
Facts, the most apparently disjointed and irregular, have thus been 
found to be harmoniously connected, and even to the eyes of the 
yulgar and unlearned, Nature now seems to be one stupendous 
Whole, the temple of the Deity, whose presence is much rather to 
be discovered in its regularity than in its deviations. To the Gen- 
tile nations the universe seemed to be parcelled out among an in- 
finite number of deities, and it was not to the harmony of the 
whole system, that they looked fer proofs of the divine agency, 
but to extraordinary changes in its subordinate parts. Even the 
Jews, to whom the knowledge of one God had been revealed, 
were yet inclined to regard him rather as the God of their own 
nation, than as the universal Ruler of nature; and it was not when 
‘day uttered speech unto day, and night shewed unto night wis- 
dom,’ that they were so sensible of his presence, as when they 
read in the records of their history, that ‘ when the Lord fought 
for Israel, the sun stood still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the 
valley of Ajalon.’ In such a state of society, it is natural to think 
that the proofs necessary for establishing the truth of a Revelation, 
would not be exaetly the same with those which we should Iook 
for in the present age. When our Saviour appeared, no regular 
exposition ef moral and religious duty, however clear and con- 
yincing, and no discoveries of the order of the universe, however 
magnificent and sublime, would have greatly affected the minds of 
his hearers, whcreas sensible demonstrations of his power were no 
less suited to gain their belief, than the simplicity and artlessness 
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of his adctrines,.(his mode of teaching) was accommodated to their 
untutored understandings. When Miracles were thus the only 
species of evidence, by which the assent of a rude and unscientific 
age could bewon, and are therefore to be viewed with a particular 
reference to the period of the world in which they were performed, 
we are not to imagine that the belief of them is a matter of indif- 
ference, in an age of knowledge and philosophical observation. 
It may, on the contrary, be shewn, that credible accounts of such 
events, independently of the evidence which they afford of any 
revelation which is founded upon them, are of the greatest moment 
mm counteractng’a prejudice, which the enquiries of science some- 
times preduce. When it is believed that the laws of nature have 
ever been consfant and invariable, without suffering the slightest 
suspension, the prejudice is apt to insinuate itself into our minds, 
that their operation depends not on the will of the Creator, but 
upon some inherent necessity; and the very circumstances upon 
which the proots of design m nature are founded, are thus by 
some minds interpreted into proofs of the total. absence of design. 
Now, it affords an important remedy against this prejudice, to have 
good. grounds for believing, that in certain periods of the world, 
when. occasional suspensions of natural Jaws were of peculiar im- 
‘portance, such suspensions did in fact take place.” 


These remarks are at once sensible and ingenious, and afford 
a pretty fair specimen of the kind of thinkmg which pervades 
these discourses. _We now select a quotation of what may be 
regarded as Mr. Morehead’s animated or eloquent style, which 
at the same time exhibits both the beauties and the blemishes of 
the: school to which he belongs. The second Sunday after the 
battle of Waterloo, the author preached to his congregation on 
the followmg words, taken from the book of Ecclesiastes, “ A 
good name is better than precious ointment; and the day of 
death than the day of one’s birth.” Towards the conclusion of 
his sermon, he thus addresses his auditory : 


“* Weep not for the dead, then, my brethren, if the light of vir- 
tue has followed them to the tomb—if the memory of their good 
name lives sacred in the heart of man. O weep not for them— 
weep for yourselves and your children! Weep over the stains 
which continue to defile your nature, and over all the trials and 
dangers through which the steps of the living are destined to go ; 
but wish not to. recall the virtuous dead, whose good name is for 
ever sealed; seek not to recall them again into the midst of these 
trials and.defilements; wish not, for any happiness which you 
might derive from their virtues, to break the hallowed security of 
their repose ; and if their /ast hour hath been their most glorious,— 
if it hath called down upon their heads the tears and blessings of 
their country, no less than of their friends—what more could life 
have offered them, and what have they lost that was valuable ia 
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existence, even although they may have fallen in the prime of 
their years) These are the lofty considerations which in’ every 
age have presented themselves to the contemplative and wise. 
They brightened even the darkness of heathen times, and they 
formed the noblest examples of heroism and of patriotism even 
among those whose eyes scarcely penetrated beyend the barriers 
of the grave. In those illustrious ages, amidst all the obscurity 
which surrounded them, death was felt to be beautiful when earned 
by virtue; and the parent would resign his son almost without a 
sigh, when he fell a sacrifice upon the altar of his country. The: 
milder genius of the gospel, my brethren, checks not the feelings 
of human nature: Jesus wept, and the sacred fountains of sorrow 
flow for the purification of the soul. But that gospel which re- 
presses not the tears of humanity, lights up the radiance of hope 
m the eyes from which they fall; it draws the veil of mortality 
aside; and points to-the glory of that region into which the immor- 
tal spirit enters. Standing on the holy elevation of the cross of 
Christ, we now behold the clouds roll away from the valley of the 
shadow of death; we see opening beyond the innumerable man- 
sions of the virtuous, and, washed from all their earthly stains, in 
the blood which streamed for their redemption, we see them pre- 
pared to enter into the joy of their Lord. In my Father’s house, 
said our Saviour, are many mansions—mansions, we may dare to 
interpret, in which the innocent buds of childhood will open be- 
neath the beams of angel love; mansions in which the zeal and 
affection of youth will be associated with those ministering spirits, 
who carry through unnumbered worlds, the messages of mercy ; 
mansions in which the pious wisdom of age will meditate, by the 
still waters of immortal bliss, on all the gracious plans of Almighty 
Beneficence. And are there no mansions of glory allotted to the 
enerous lovers and brave defenders of their country! Will the 
lood which flowed for the liberties of the world, sink into the 
ground without its reward? Has Heaven no offices in store which 
heroic spirits will delight to exercise? And may it not still be 
their lofty department to fan the fires of patriot daring, or to hurl 
the unseen bolts of vengeance at the heads of the impious oppres- 
sors of mankind? The simplicity of the gospel checks, indeed, 
upon. this, as_ upon all religious enquiries, the wanderings of ima- 
gination ; but it is enough that the mighty prospect is revealed, 
and revealed in all the limited grandeur of the conception,—free 
from the littleness of human distinctions. ‘ How are the mighty 
fallen, and the weapons of war perished!’ Yet blessed was the 
cause in which they fell, and proud and permanent the triumph 
which their dauntless bravery has won! They fell in the greatest, 
and, I trust, the last conflict for the independence of the civilized 
world ; and God hath granted to their heroic toils, a far more 
splendid issue than even the warmest hopes of patriotism had dared 


to presage. Their names will ever remain iascribed on the eye 
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of their country’s renown; the eyes of devoted Europe will lon 
turn with tears of gratitude to the field on which they bled ; ras! 
the father in many a distant land will speak to his children of their 


deeds and of their fame, as the noblest example and incitement of 
virtue.”? ; , ) 


The extracts we have given afford ample.means for judging of 
the ‘vhole volume. The morality is pure, and the spivit.is chas 
ritable ; the reasoning is logical and conclusive ; the style 2s,easy 
and flowing, generally free from bad taste and grammatical. ins 
accuracy; and to sum up all, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that Mr. Morehead holds a high place among the sermon-wri- 
ters of the day. 7 
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Art. V. The Life of Michael Angelo Buonarroti, &c. 
(Concluded from p. $71.) - 


Art. VI. The Life and Studies of Benjamin West, Esq, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy of London, prior to his Arrival 
im England ; compiled from Matertals furnished by Himself, 
By John Gait. 8vo. pp. 160. Cadell and Davies. 1816. 


WITH the life of Michael Angelo, by Duppa, we are happy 
to couple the biographical sketch of the first British painter now 
in existence, as we are hereby enabled to trace the progress of 
the art from its. most recondite sources jn antient days, through 
the schools of modern Europe, down to the very day in which 
we live. We think it necessary, however, even in our very first 
page, to guard against any misapprehension on the part of our ® 
readers, as to the union of the names of Michael. Angelo aad 
West. Of the latter we know and we respect the value, but we 
would not so far caricature the reputation which he bas so justly 
acquired, as to place it for one moment on the. same basis, with 
that of Michael Angelo. The lustre even of the brightest planet 
is extinguished as it approaches the sun. It isin an historical 
point of view alone that we wish their union to be considered. 

_ Fhe fragments. which we have received from antiquity are so 
very few, that we cannot judge of the merit of the antient painters. 
We cannot even ascertain the degree of perfection which the art 
itself had acquired when they were executed, nor the opivion in 
which the antients themselves held these very productions. The 
injuries of time, and the ravages.of men, still more barbarous 
than ‘time, have annihilated all the paintings with which. the 
‘Greeks had decorated their country; of those found in — 
ann 
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and its environs, under the ruins of the palaces: of Mecenas, 
Titus, Trajan, and the Antonines, only eight are entire. Of 
these some are in Mosaic, but they all unquestionably are the 
roductions of Grecian painters, who had been employed to em- 
bellish the capital of the world. ‘The account, however, which 
writers give of the prodigious effect produced by the paintings of 
their best masters, must inspire us with the greatest idea of the 
rfection which they had given to the art. But are we certain 
that novelty did not'contribute its share to produce these effects? 
Indeed, the first ‘paintings that were ever made, must have ap- 
peared sublime to the ignorant nation who beheld them. Ad- 
miration for a new art is apt to produce exaggeration in those 
who speak of it, and an historian who collects his materials 
from tradition, sees them always.through a magnifying glass, of 
which his imagination can generally adjust the power. But ad- 
mitting all their recitals as established truths, yet even then, be- 
fore we judge of the merit of the Grecian painters, we ought to 
ascertain the effect which many productions of Raphael and 
Caracci would have made on the contemporaries of Zeuxis, Par- 
rhasius and Apelles. Notwithstanding all these considerations, 
we are forced to own, that the antients must have excelled m 
the poetical composition of their paintings. The picture of 
Aristides, it is geuerally allowed, spoke to the eye. ‘The authors 
who deseribe this wonderful production, express themselves 
with so much taste and so much feeling, that they could hardly 
have been mistaken. Every scholar knows the beautiful de- 
scription of the painting by Aétion, which represented the 
marriage of Alexander and Rexana, and that by Zeuxis, whieh 
represented the family of the Centaur; wor can the reader of 
taste have forgotten the praises of Ausonius on the picture of 
Medea by ‘Trmomaehus, ner the euloguim of Piiny on the sa- 
crifice of Iphigenia. : | 
What- we have said of composition, must also be applied to 
perspective, to chiaroscuro, and even to colours, In. all these 
branches it may be inferred, that the antients did certainly excel. 
For notwithstanding the want of specimens, which might enable 
us to judge of the actual powers of the Grecian painters, we 
are to consider from the fragments we have, that Kome begau 
to cultivate the arts after the Japse of many centuries, anc that 
the Roman paiaters were never compared to the Grecian, as 
long as remained there any production of the best masters of 
the latter. Hence we may reasonably admit the opimion, 
which establishes the perfection to which painting had arrived 
amongst the Greeks; especially if we -consider that all writers 
agree in producing examples which must undoubtedly belong to 
first rate artists. ‘They admired Apelles for the delicacy and 
grace 
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grace of his pencil, Asclépiodorus for the disposifion of his 
figures, and the general barmony of his paintings, Protogenes for 
his exactness of design, Pamphilus aud Melanthius for compo- 
sition and invention, Antiphiles for facility, Adtion for imagina- 
tion. : 

. But though we find recorded the several degrees of perfection 
which belonged to the most celebrated artists, the origin of the 
art itself is enveloped in the utmost obscurity, whether we re- 
gard the place where it was first cultivated, the name of the 
person who first invented it, or the means which were frst em- 
ployed.. According to some writers, painting had its origin at 
Sicyon, whilst according to others, it was first invented at Co- 
rinth. In the former age, they regard Philocles of Egypt as 
the inventor of the art, and in the latter they consider the Co- 
rintbian Cleanthes as the first of all painters. Be it as it will, 
they all allow that the first attempt was but a contour of the hu- 
man figure, drawn round the shade, which was cast on an opaque 
body. But this assertion seems rather a supposition than a 
fact, and its only merit consists in being probable. To this 
delineation succeeded a more perfect attempt, which by means 
of lines, but without any colour, they distinguished the linea- 
ments of the face. Ardicas of Corinth, and Telephauus of Si- 
cyon were its inventors; but they always wrote on their figures 
the name of the person whom they meant to represent. ‘This 
seems to have been the state of the art before the Trojan war. 
Jn process of time, Cleophantes of Corinth invented the use of 
colouring the figure all over with one colour, for which. reason 
the painting .was called monochrome. But in so doing, he co- 
loured the lineaments or traces of the face with diluted earth, 
and it is supposed that he used red, as the most approaching to 
the carnation of human complexion. But as inventions spring 
from each other, Bularchus very soon introduced the custom of 
of employing many colours, and thus the art, which till then 
had been too uniform, began to admit of light and shade, and 
this seems to have been the first step towards the chiaroscuro. 
By these means Panzmus was enabled to represent in the paint- 
ing of the battle of Marathon, the likeness of the chiefs of the 
two armies, and Polygnotes of Thasos to give a light vest as a 
drapery to his figures of women. But it was not before the 
XCIVth Olympiad, that Apollodorus of Athens commenced 
what may with more propriety be termed the age of painting, 
Then appeared Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Timanthes, Eupompus, and 
soon after the croud of the celebrated painters, who end with 
Apelles and Protogenes. 

All these artists owed their celebrity to the schools of paint- 


ing which had beeu established in Greece, and to which, as if 
the 
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the several orders’ of architecture, fixed names had been giver. 
These in the beginning were only two, the Héliadic aid the 
Asiatic, or the Attic and the Lonic, for they were promisetiously 
used. But Eupompus, who was from Sicyon, by the supe- 
riority of his talents, distinguished himself so much, as to create 
a third school, which after the name of the country that gave 
him birth, was called Sicyonic. In this respect, the moderns 
appear to have followed the footsteps of the antients ; and the 
several names.which we have given to our scheols, are to us ‘as 
many points of distinction, as the: Asiatic, the Attic, and the 
Sicyonie were to the Grecians: It is true, that in progress of 
time, these Greek names were all lost, so that by one appella- 
tion alone we now design these three antient schools, ‘whilst we’ 
still preserve the distinction which we have made in regard to 
our own. : 

At the close of the famous age of the Grecian painting, which 
had began from Apollodorus in the year 404 before Christ, we 
find, for the first me, this allurmg art cultivated in Rome. A 
young Patrician, a Fabius, painted the temple of the Goddess 
Salus, and from this- performance he obtamed the surname of 
Pictor. But the dry way m which Pliny records this fact, makes 
| us see the difference between what he says, and what he wished 

to have had it in his power to say. All his attempts to insinuate 
» the great esteem which his countrymen had for painting, clearly 

establish the truth, that for a long time the Romans did not 
produce auy painter of note. In the account which he gives of 
all the paintings made in this capital of the world, we find Gre- 
cian artists employed ; and from the great prices which Sylla, 

Cesar, and Lucullus paid for some of the pictures of the great 

antient masters, we learn, that before Augustus the Romans 

had no painter of any celebrity. 
Upon these considerations we may therefore safely regard 
Arellius as the first Roman, who deserved a reputation on ac- 
count of his productions. Speaking of him, Pliny says, Rome 
celeber fuit Arellius, nisi flagitio insigni corrupisset artem, sem- 
per alicujus faemine amore flagrans, et ob id Deas pingeus, sed 
dilectarum imagine, | 
ut this was not the first nor the last time that the portrait 
of a mistréss received such homage, nor indeed was Arellius 
the only painter who paid such deference to his mistresses. The 
famous picture of Apelles representing Venus coming out of the 
- water, according to Pliny, was the portrait of Campasores the 

mistress of Alexander, or according to Athenzus the portrait of 
Phryne. But whether this painting represented the likeness of 
the one or the other of these women, Augustus placed it in the 
temple of Julius Cesar. Indeed, Phryne in her youth had set’ 
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more than once for a model to painters to represent the goddess 
of love. The classical scholar is not ignorant that Praxiteles 
had drawn his celebrated Veuus of Cnidos after the likeness of 
another mistress whom he loved, and if we are to believe'the 
historian of the popes, a Roman painter to represent the Virgin, 
drew the likeness of a sister of Alexander VI. who was more ce- 
lebrated for her beauty than for her virtue. 

During the reign of Augustus, it appears that fresco paint- 
ing was introduced in Rome. Divi Augusti xtate Ludices 
primus instituit amznissimam parietum picturam, are the words 
of Pliny ; but with the death of that emperor we must date the 
fall of the art. Among the various instances of the taste of the 
succeeding emperor, our historian records a curious order of 
Claudius, who wished to shew his regard to the memory of 
Augustus: during his life time this emperor had presented the 
public with two pictures of Apelles, representing Alexander the 
Great ; and Claudius ordered that in both the portraits, the head 
of Alexander should be scratched out, and the likeness of Au. 
gustus substituted in their stead. 

The Roman artists of any note recorded by Pliny, are Amu- 
lius, who lived under Nero*; ‘Turpilius, who was left-handed, 
and Pliny remarks that before him, since the time of Pacuvius, 
no citizen of rank had practised painting ; Cornelius Pinus, and 
Accius Priscus under Vespasian. Pliny, indeed, appears to have 
admired this particularity of Turpilius, and says, that before 
him a left-handed painter had never been seen. But with us 
moderns this particularity has lost the power of exciting sur 
prise. We have had not only left-handed painters, but also 
painters who could make use of both.their hands as they pleased. 
The French, peruaps, have the most curious instance that has 
ever been recorded by history. ‘Touvenet being attacked by a 
paralytic stroke which deprived him of the use of his right hand, 
he painted with his left the Visitation, which is one of his. best 
pictures, which was, avd perhaps it is still in Notre-Dame. 
‘This instance of Touvenet is more surprising than that of Turpr 
lius, For this Roman knight had acquired fron: his infancy the 
habit of using his left hand, while the French painter during the 
whole of his hie had acquired quite a different habit. ‘The re- 
moval of the seat of the empire to Byzantium, no doubt, con- 
tributed much to hasten the decay of the arts both in Italy aud 
Greece. By this impolitic and short-sighted measure of ‘on- 
stantine, Italy became exposed to the ravages of the barba- 
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* This Amulius appears to have been the first who painted a 
head, that spectantem spectans quacumque adspiceret. 
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rians; and Greece saw herself stripped of all her first rate 
works, to embellish the new and distant capical of the succes- 
sors of Cesar. But the cause which more than all hastened the 
total ruin of the arts, was the necessity under which the chiéfs of 
the Christians found themselves, to destroy every monument of 
heathen worship, and to extirpate idolatry. By these means we 
lost the first-rate productions of the arts, and if we will take the 
trouble to consider the motives under which they took their 
measures, and the ardour with which they executed those mea- 
sures, we must not be astonished at what we have lost, but at 
the few monuments which sill remain. 

After the extirpation of idolatry, when the Christian religion 
was generally established, and established to’ be too soon per- 
verted and degraded by superstition and ignorance, the arts were 
not exempt from this general contagion. But what may per- 
haps surprise the reader, is, that the same-papal tyranny which 
a few centuries before had almost annihilated the arts, was now 
the cause of their revival. The great commerce which Italy 
made in the East, had once more introduced opulence, and the 
pious feelings of our forefathers persuaded them to dedicate a 
part of their wealth to what they considered as the advancement 
of religion. They founded monasteries, they built churches, 
they wished to adorn with images the place of their worship, and 
the few painters that still were to be found in Greece, were sent 
for to fulfil their well meant resolution. ‘These artists soon 
taught the Italiaus to imitate the little art which they brought 
with them. In this state of things Cimabue appeared in Flo- 
rence, in the year 1240; and from him we may date the revival 
of pamting. From that time, and during the two following 
ages, we fiud in Italy many painters of some note, but none ex- 
cellent. The first ‘uscans continued for some time to follow 
the style of the Grecian painters, their contemporaries and their 
masters. In the drapery and disposition of their figures, they 
shewed the infancy of the art, because they had no other models 
to im:tate. But imitation being exhausted, those who followed 
applied to imagination and went a little further. Among these 
second painters, In point of time, we find Masoline and Masacci, 
who, in the folding of his drapery, and in the mode of his dresses, 
much resembles Raphael, though he preceded this great master 
foralmost a whole century. And here we cannot but lament the 
foolish fashion which was then adopted, of introducing im histo- 
rical paintings, representing antieat deeds, contemporary per- 
sons dressed in the garb which was then used in Florence. ‘This 
strange fashion retarded the introduction of good taste, though 
it couid not stop the progress of the art. Ghirlandajo improved 
and almest found out perspective, good disposition, and exact- 
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ness of design; and Leonardo da Vinci applied :lnmiselfy tothe 
chiaroscuro, and other principal parts of painting. At tins’ time 
in Lombardy, and im the-state of Venice, ‘there appeared Bel. 
lini, Mantegna, and Bianchi, who followed very closely the’ pro. 
gress of the ‘Puscans: but as all their pupils did not dare to 
depart from the rules laid down by their several masters, : the-art 
itself could not be brought further than it had been by Da Vinei, 
and Pietro Perugmo. ‘The former of these painters already 
possessed the true : principles of real grandeur, the latter a ceriain 
grace, and an easy siiplicity. 

At this decisive moment a ray of that light sali had for. 
imerly illuminated Greece, darted on Italy, and painting, which 
for two centuries had scarcely made any improvements, reached 
at once sublimity'and perfection. Michael Angelo, who» had 
already surpassed Ghirlandajo, saw the eollectiom made by the 
Maguitico Lorenzo dé Medici of the first rate productions of 
the antients. Fired by emulation against da Vinci, and with him 
employed to embellish the hall of the old palace of Fiorenee, 
he gave a new life to painting. ‘The Sistine Chapel, however, 
completed the reputation of Michael Angelo. © It was an im- 
mense undertaking, but it was not beyond the genius of the 
artist. He improved his style, and there 1s much reason to be. 
heve, that without a field which would have required. the full 
exertion of all his powers, Michael Angelo would ‘not: have 
been what he is. He perfected Raphael, and the last produc- 
tion of this great genius, the Transfiguration, pessesses so 
much perfection and “delicacy, that we cannot help: lamenting 
the premature loss of such a man, who alone, amongst the 
moderns, has possessed the most essential qualifications. of an 
artist ; to equal the antients, Raphael required only the style of 
beauty, which he could not learn either in the schools of :his 
time, or from the customs and manners of his age. | The rapid 
progress of the art was not confined to Florence orto Rome, 
it extended also to Venice. Giorgone, who preceded ‘Titia 


_ by a very few years, had founded a new school, which made an 


immense progress. Obliged to remain in his native country, 
Titian had not the opportunity of studying the productions. of 
the antients. He wanted the grandeur of the style. of Michael 
Angelo, and having no such idea, be applied himself to the 
appearance of truth, which.depends on colouring. | In. this 1m- 
portant branch of his art, he copied nature so closely, and ac- 
quired such a degree of cucviienre: that he has as yet found no 
equal. 
{In the same age with Titian, the Duke of Mantua employed 
Mantegna, and under this painter was established the first-Ltalia 


academy of painting. In this institution was formed Bianchi 
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who was the master of Correggio. His principal merit consists 
in the relievo inthe chiaroscuro, whether we regard his mnita- 
tion of truth in the personages taken individually, or the power 
of his invention in the whole mass. 

Thus. paiuting reached the highest degree of | perfection 
amongst the moderns; but all the schools which then appeared, 
endeavoured to obtain this end by different paths. . Michael 
Angelo is remarkable by the boldness of his contours, the pre- 
cision of his strength, and by the grandeur avd magnificence 
of his work as a whole; Raphael excelled in invention, compo- 
sition, variety of characters, expression of passion, and ele- 
gance of drapery. Titian surpassed them all in the knowledge 
of colouring, and in all those incidents which hight can pro- 
duce; while Correggio shewed the delicacy and the gradation 
of the chiaroscuro, the expression of love, and of all which 
may be termed taste, to the utmost degree. 

In these circumstances it happened to the moderns what had 
formerly happened to the Grecians. Painting having arrived at 
the degree of perfection to which the moderns were able to 
bring it, began to decay, and under the same climate in which 
Nature alone, without any extraordinary assistance, had pro- 
duced the great painters of the age of Leo X, we see, with 
astonishment and surprize, that all the premiums of the aca- 
demy of St. Luke, all the attention of several sovereigns; in 
one word, the ¢oncurrence of all moral causes, could-not give 
a successor to these great artists. The Tuscans wishing to imi- 
tate Michael Angelo, hardly preserved the boldness of his out- 
lines, without being able to preserve the intelligence and science 
of his figures.. ‘This was the case with Salviati, Bronsini, Vae 
sari, Xc. ‘The same happened to Raphael. All his pupils 
mitated some of his great qualities, but no one preserved the 
totality of his manner. Giulio Romano pretended to be se- 
rious and expressive, and became gloomy and affected. Polidoro 
wished to be easy and facile, and feli into licences, Pierino 
mixed the Tuscan style with that of his master; Penni was cold 
and inanimate ; and Manari, by his short life, put an end to the 
school. On the other hand, Correggio had Jeit no pupil. 
Parmeggianino, who followed him, made a mixture very outrée 
of his grace with the manner of the pupils of Raphael. 
By the labours of Paolo Veronese, painting was prevented 
from falling into decay. He formed his style by following 
nature. 

Fortune, however, was still kind to Italy, and in the middle 
of the distress and war, which caused the different princes to 
neglect the arts, she produced some great mep, endowed with 

genius, 
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genius, who were for a time to give a new life fo ‘painting, 
‘They were the Caracci. Born in Bologna, ’ possessing - i 
riches, aud satisfied with any recompense, however small, 
endeavoured, by application and assiduity, to surpass the’ Pfo. 
caccini, who were most envied’ of account of: their bei 
strangers. Ludovico the eldest, had studied the works of Coy. 
reggio, but he superficially imitated the style of his model in 
the grandeur both of his figures and of his groups. He was, 
however, the master of his cousins, Annibale and Agostino, 
who possessed great talents. In the beginning Annibale: had 
also studied Correggio, but, like Ludovico, he imitated the ap. | 7 
pearance, and not the substance of his model. When he saw jf _ 
the works of Raphael, he moderated his fire, ‘and reformed the 
caricatura of his style, but it was after he had applied himself 
to study the antients, that in preserving a part of the manner [- 
of Correggio, he became such a painter as to deserve the first 
place after the three luminaries of our modern school. As to 
Agostino, he went to Rome to assist his brother, but soon re. 
turned to Bologna, where he painted the cloisters of S. Michele 
del Bosco, and shewed his esteem for Raphael by introducing, 
in one of his stories, the Sappho of the Vatican. 

To the Caracci we owe the second revival of painting, and 
to their school a number of great’ painters; Their: first pupil 
was Guido, an artist of great merit, easy and elegant, © who 
would have become a second Raphael if he had received better 
principles. _Dominichino came next. He stuck’ close to tle 
antients, and: amongst all their works he seems to have studied 
most the Laocoon and the Gladiator. Lanfranco applied him: 
self, but in a very superficial manner, to the distribution of the 
groups, and to the imitation of the actions of Correggio. Albano 
studied the antients, ‘and shewed a good deal of grace. In one 
word, of all the pupils of Caraccl, no one was a painter of bad 
taste. Guercino da Cento was original m his style; he under 
stood well the chiaroscuro, and if he had given’ a greater air 
of noblesse to his pictures, he would have been equal to 
Guido. , ‘ 

The same spirit which had seized the Caracci, produced also fF 
sone great painters amongst ‘other nations: In Spain the ath 
began to be cultivated under Charles V. and Phihp IT. but it 
was unfortunate that at that time it had-already lost the ease and 
elegance of the first masters; and as the artists who went tof 


Spain, had been formed in the Florentine school, they intro- | 4‘ 


duced a gloomy severity of style, which prevailed till the time |? 


of Rubens. Then it was that the Spaniards began to imitaie a 


him asa model, without however relinquishiny their old man*| 7 
ner, and thus they formed a curious mixture, which was the re-| 
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sult both of their new model and their old-school.. Diego 
Velasquez. pretended to be original ; he founded his. style on 
the imitation of truth, and on the meat exact observation of 
the causes.and effeets of the chiaroscuro. But as he, like all 
other artists of the Spanish school, never had any idea of the 


el . - . . 

oe Grecian productions, they indeetl inmtated nature and truth, but 
| in they had, no taste i their choice. 

Was, The Flemish had not any.painter of note before Rubens. 


The predecessors of this great artist, had all pamted on a small 
scale, flowers, peasants, "aad cattle. But Rubens, who had 
studied ‘Titian, though he overstepped the just limits in his con- 
tours, and very little cared about truth, yet he deserves the 


1 the same credit as the Caracci, of haying been the founder of the 
nself Flemish school, which before him had no decided style which 
nner might called its own. It was then that Antwerp became the 
first Athens of the North; but this splendour did not last long. It 
As to is true, Rubens had left some pupils, who do credit to his 


reputation; but they, in their turn, did not leave any successor 
bebiud them. Mulé can be regarded as the last painter of the 
T'lemish sehool, which received its greatest lustre by a Vandyke, 
who, in regard to truth, and especially in his portraits, is deserv- 
ing of-the first place after Titian, though he may be his superior 
iall the other accessory requisites of the art. 


who France, the last on the list ef genius, began very late to cul- 
etter tivate painting; and this alluring art shared the same fortune 
> the as the French literature. ‘The other nations had already made 
udied considerable progress in both, when Francis I. exerted all his 
him: [| @ power to encourage his subjects to cultivate them. He paid 
f the Pom Very great prices for some of the productions of Raphael, he 
ibano f = declared himself the protector and the friend of Rono and 
‘in one Po Andrea del Sarto ; he received the last breath of Leonardo da 
f bad Paw Vinci, but notw ithstanding all his endeavours, painting did not 


imake much progress amongst the French. Rubens had painted 
the gallery of Luxembourg, and fortunately for France, the pro- 
ductions of the antients, which had been imported by Francis, 
preserved the nation from adopting the style of this Flemish 


dalsof @painter. It is, properly speaking, under Louis XLV. that we 
he ait) @ Must date the beginning of the French painting and of the 
Syaee' Vrench literature. Poussin, who had studied in Italy, endea- 
se and | | Youred to imitate the style of the antients. But as he always 
ent tof @Palnted on a small scale, and ia oil, he had vo opportunity of 
intro- | | Cdlarging his style, aud producing works of the same merit as 
> tine those of the first Italian masters. His productions, however, 


Sey 


considered .as etchings, are excellent. Le Brun succeeded 
Poussin. He had also studied in Italy, and had an opportunity 
M m of 
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of shewing his great talents, and his fertile imagimation, by the 
great works which he executed for Louis. Of the;same de. 
scription were Mignard, le Soeur, Burdon, &c.:. but unfor. 
tunately for the art, the French, at this time, leaving the sound 
principles established by these their great masters, began to 
imitate Tovenét and Coypel, who had introduced a new over. 
charged style, by which they aspired to please the eye, more 
than to satisfy the mind. However, we must not be astonished F 
at this fate of the French school. Many were the causes which F 
contributed to its decay, and these depend on the genius of the F 
nation, on the species of luxury which was then in fashion, on 
the idleness in which their government kept the whole of the 
people ; and the ennut, if we can so express ourselves, which had 
seized all ranks. 

While such was the state of painting in France, the Italia 
schools were passing rapidly into decay. Even during the life. 
time of Michael Angelo, Tuscany had seen im Giovanni di $. 
Giovanni, great spirit without any solidity of style, and a litte F 
aiter, in Pietro da Cortona, an entire neglect of those rule fF 
which had been the fundamental principles of painting. At 
that tme Andrea Sacchi appeared in Rome. Possessing. the 
same style and facility of Cortona, he introduced the fashion of 
merely sketclling his works, without giving any determination 
to nature. ‘Phen it was that the schools of Rome and Florence 
changed their style and manner for the worse; while those of Bo, 
logna and Lombardy fell only by degrees. ‘lo Albano succeeded 
Cignani, Ventura Lamberti Franceschino, Guiseppe del Sole, 
and the capricious Crespi, who may be considered as the last 
In Venice Paolo and Tintoretto followed Titian, and after thent 
the art was lost. In Rome Carlo Maratti, a pupil of Sacchi, 
preserved good taste for a while. Being an imitator of Ra. 
phael, he acquired a serious and exact style, but as he painted 
always Madonue and altar pieces, his manner may be regarded 
as a mixture of that of Caracci and Guido, But. this new 
lustre which Maratti had given to painting in Rome, did not 
last long. Luca Giordano had already feunded in Naples, a 
school after the style of Cortona. Solimena was formed in 
this school, and, unfortunately, Solimena was the master of 
Sebastiano Conca; this artist, being called to Rome, intro 
giaced the only principles which he had been taught, and thu 
‘lyaly was deprived of the last of her school. 

As to England, though pajating has never been disregardedy 
vet it is 250 years since our nation has begun to admire the prop 
ductions of this art, and nearly as much as the Italians. Ms, 
West, in his letter published by the Royal Academy in the third 
number of its Annals, has recorded all the sovereigns who have 
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the patronized the art. But admitting all that he says of Edward IIT. 
de- Henry VIL. and VIE. Charles I. and Charles II. yet we must 
for- F | ycfer to Queen Anne the glory of having first called into activity 
und fF) the British pencil. She employed Sir James Thornhill to deco- 
1 tof = sate the cathedral of St. Paul, and Greenwich Hospital. But 





Ver- F | 4 form the great epoch of patronage conferred by a British king 
nore F | on British subjects, was reserved for the reign of his present 
shed F Majesty, George III. In the year 1768, His Majesty gave his 
hich F ] yoyal sanction to a plan formed for the establishment of an aca- 
r the demy of painting, sculpture, and architecture, of which he be- 
1, OF © came the protector and the patron. In the three branches of art 
f the = which constitute that academy, he found many artists already 
1 had formed. Among others of considerable celebrity in painting, 


> there were Reynolds, Wilson, Hayman, Gainsborough, Hoare, 
talian > Dance, Mortimer, Barret, Sandby, Wriglit, Cotes, and West. 
life. B= To these may be added several others, who unfortunately expe- 
di 5. 9 rienced no royal patronage. Among these is Hogarth, whose 
little F unrivalled excellence in works of humour is principally known to 
rules F us by the numerous engravings of his pictures. 
Ath Of the modern English school, Sir Joshua Reynolds was the 
g the F founder, and his works still remain its greatest glory. T hey 
ion of B not only gave him the most distinguished rank among the artists 
nation B Bof the present age, but the effects produced by them on rising 
rence Me wartists, as well as by the elevated principles inculcated in his 
f Bo: BSdiscourses, delivered at the Royal Academy, will secure his re- 
-eedel BH Mputation as long as England shall pay respect to superior talents. 
Sole F eThe English taste appears to be formed on the great masters of 
e last Mthe Italian and Flemish schools. Reynolds professed an admi- 
r then ation and preference of Michael. Angelo, but his own works 
sacchi F @are in no point similar to that great master of design. 
of Ra. The painters of this school have been distinguished as less rigid 
painted ith regard to the forms and correctness of their drawing, than 
gardel Mambitious ‘of striking and poignant effect. And yet beauty 
is ne wought to be the characteristic of the English school, because the 
id nolf @rtists have it so frequently displayed before their eyes. If this 
ples, beauty is not precisely similar to the antique, it is not inferior to 
ned if Gt. The English school should also be distinguished for the 
ster ff M@ruth of expression, because the liberty enjoyed m this country 
intro-F Bives to every passion its natural and unbiassed operation. 
nd thus Ifthis be true, we must own that it appears to us rather un- 
ccountable, why the English school should have adopted the 
gardedy Btyle which pleases the eye at the expence of the true and solid 
he pro} Principles of the art. Should this system continue, our school 
. Ms} Mhust share the same fate with the other schools of the Conti- 
he third) Rent; so true it is that it is more difficult to eradicate error, and 
ho have} Bxpel bad taste when it has been once adopted, than to prevent 
tronize) @ M m2 its 
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its introduction altogether. Sir Joshua has seta terrible exam. 


ple to his successors. 

Before we conclude our remarks upon the present subject, 
we think it necessary to say a few words on the principal me. 
thods which have been employed by painters in producing the 
effects of their art. The oil which is now generally used, is, 
modern invention unknown to the ancients, and first introdeeid 
by John Bruges, who lived in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Before him the great works were generally executed” 
in mosaic, fresco, or distemper, ‘The mosaic consists m arf 
ranging stones of different colours so close to each other, as to 
represent the subject aud produce a general effect. ‘The fresef- 
is done on fresh plaister ; and the dissolution of colours in any 
glutinous substance, such as gum, white of eggs, and the hike, s 
that they may be laid on paper, linen, silk, board, &c. is calle 
-distemper. ‘ 

Oil painting bas certainly great advantages over all other mef_ 
thods. Mosaic requires great labour, and is seldom exa¢, 
Fresco cammot be retouched ; if the first stroke of the brush j 
not very correct, and does not give the shade we desire, tlt 
plaister must come down, and again be laid, the work mug 
-begm afresh, and continue without: the least error till the whok 
be done. ‘This exactness which must be found at the first stro 
is so much the more difficult, as the colours never preserve th 
shade they have at the moment they are laid on. ‘They altera 
the mortar gets dry, and for this reason from the very beginniyy 
they must be spread, not as they are, but as they must remait 
‘Phe painting by distemper, besides this last inconvenience whit 

also belongs to frescv, wauts solidity, and does not. allow 
join the colours by delicate shades. Onul painting, on the con 
trary, gives to the artist an opportunity of retouching his wot 

s often as he pleases, of softening the shades according toh 
will, bemg sure that the colours will remam nearly ats the sy af 

jut, notwithstanding all these advantages, it 1s beyond cout 
that oil painting does not last. By the mere action of the airth 
colours become yellow, and often unequally so; the shat 
grow darker; and what is worse than all the painting itseli isa 
to crack. ‘Lhe pictures of the ancients in fresco had nove! 
these inconveniences. ‘Lhey worked for posterity, and poster! 
-has bad au opportunity of admirmg their labours. Pliny wt 
able to see those which still remained amidst the ruins of Arde 
even atthe present moment we still find some fresco painting # 
Italy aud: Egypt; and it is not ‘a new opinion that which supp} 
ses, that m Jess than a thousand years, all the oil pamtings ot & 
modern artists will no longer exist. 

We now proceed to consider ‘the life of Mr. West. He 

hot 
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rject, born in the year 1738, in the state of Pennsylvania. His 
me. father and mother were Quakers. Mr. Galt has informed us, by 
¥ the way of adding a sort of supernaturai dignity to the hero of his 
> y . ie : 

> 18a tale, that Mrs. West was taken with the pains of labour at the 
luced close of an harangue delivered by Peckover, a great preacher 
eenth> = among the trembling. brotherhood, having been so deeply af- 


fected by the rhodomontade, which Mr. Galt has very fully 
detailed. His natural genius first appeared at the age of seven 
years, In an altempt to delineate the features of a sleeping infant 
upon paper with a pen and ink only, having at that time never 
seen either a picture or an engraving. When at school, he con- 


cuted 
n are 
as oR 
fresco h 


iu any 
Ke, ff 9m tinued to pursue his talent; his fivst colours were supplied by 
callelp | some trading Indians, but being unable to procure camel’s hair 


pencils, is related to have formed a substitute from the tail of a 


or mep cat. A box, however, containing every necessary implement 


exact | was sent him soon after by a friend, accompanied by some en- 
rush if ravings, from which he did not make a copy, but a composi- 
re, thf a tion ; this first, though unfinished production of his art, when be 
k muf was only m his eighth year, Mr. West has now in his possession, 
»wholf meud holds it, as may be conceived, in no incousiderable value. 


Soon after this he was-carried to Philadelphia, when the works 
of Fresnoy and Richardson were put into his hands, which de- 
termined him strongly on his future profession. His first histo- 
ical pamting was the death of Socrates, which attracted the 
attention of many, among others of Dr. Sinith, the Provost of 
he College in Philadelphia, who took him under his protec- 
tion, and gave him that classical information, which is so neces- 


t strokes 
rve the 
alter a 
TMI 
remall 
e whit 
illow't 


he comamsary to form the mind of an historical painter. A curious de- 
1is wolfe mmpate soon aiter took place in the assembly of Quakers, whether 
rg to lif mgyoung West should be permitted to pursue the track marked out 
‘hey atfagy lis native genius, as the art of pamting, being an ornamental 
ci dou mene, was proscribed by their tenets. The young man was how- 


ever permitted to proceed. In 1756, he appears still farther to 
iave receded from the peaceable tenets of his fathers, by enter- 
nga corps of volunteer boys. An interesting detail is here 
riven by Mr. Galt of an expedition, in which our artist engaged , 


he air th 
e shad 
elf isa 


none | 
posteriimeo search for the relics of General Bradock’s army. Soon after 
>|imy we aghis his military pursuits were for ever abandoned, and he again 
f Ardafmeturned to the study of his future profession. ‘The trial of 


inting #@PUsannah was the next subject upon which he employed his 
ly supp} glents, drawing the principal figures from living models, —_ 

ngs of OF A very interesting account 1s given of the young artist’s jour- 

Prey to Rome, which, under the concurrence of many fortunate 

[ic @F'cumstances, took place in 1700. He was most kindly re- 

higmeeived at that city by Mr. Robinson, afterwards Lord Gran- 

iam, by whom he was introduced to the Cardinal Albani. ‘The 

Cardinal 
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Cardinal expected to see in the young American, a complexion 
of perfect black, or at least of a dark copper; he was not a 
little surprized to find the Pennsylvanian rose far surpassed the 
Italian olive. The first visit of Mr. West to the Belvidere is 
thus described : 


‘* Atthe hour appointed, the company assembled ; and a proces« 
sion, consisting of upwards of thirty of the most magnificent equi- 
pages in the capital of Christendom, and filled with some of the most 
erudite characters in Europe, conducted the young Quaker to view 
the master-pieces of art. It was agreed that the Apollo should be first 
submitted to his view, because it was the most perfect work among 
all the ornaments of Rome, and, consequently, the best calculated 
to produce that effect which the company were anxious to witness, 
The statue then stood in a case, enclosed with doors, which could 
be so. opened as to disclose it at once to full view. West was 
placed in the situation where it was seen to the most advantage, 
and the spectators arranged themselves on each side. When the 
keeper threw open the doors, the artist felt himself surprised with 
a sudden recollection altogether different from the gratification 
which he had expected ; and without being aware of the force of 
what he said, exclaimed, * My God, how like it is to a young Mo- 
hawk warrior!’ The Italians, observing his surprise, and hearing 
the exclamation, requested Mr. Robinson to translate to them what 
he'said; and they were excessively mortified to find that the god 
of their idolatry was compared to a savage. Mr. Robinson men- 
tioned to West their chagrin, and asked him to give some more 
distinct explanation, by informing him what sort of people the 
Mohawk Indians were. He described to him their education ; 
their dexterity with the bow and arrow; the admirable elasticity of 
their limbs; and how much their active life expands the chest, 
while the quick breathing of their speed in the chace, dilates the 
nostrils with that apparent consciousness of vigour which is so 
nobly. depicted in the Apollo. ‘ I have seen them often,’ added 
he, ‘ standing in that very attitude, and pursuing, with an intense 
eye, the arrow which they had just discharged from the bow.’ 
This descriptive explanation did not lose by Mr. Robinson’s trans- 
lation. The Italians were delighted, and allowed that a better 
criticism had rarely been pronounced on the merits of the statue. 
The view of the other works did not awaken the same vivid feel- 
ings. Those of Raphael, in the Vatican, did not at first particu- 
larly interest him; nor was it until he had often visited them alone, 
and studied them by himself, that he could appreciate the fulness 
of their excellence, His first view of the works of Michael An- 
gelo, was still less satisfactory: indeed, he continued always to 
think, that, with the single exception of the Moses, that artist had 
not succeeded in giving a probable character to any of his subjects, 
notwithstanding the masterly hand and mind which pervade the 
weakest of his productions.” P, 104, 
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We cannot refrain from presenting our readers with an anec- 
dote of Homer, a celebrated Improvisatore, we have often 
heard it before, but have never yet, to our remembrance, seen 
it in print ; ; 


“© After some conversation, Homer requested Mr. Hamilton to 
give him a subject for a poem. In the mean time, a number of 
Italians had gathered round them to look at Mr. West, who they 
had heard was an American, and whom, like Cardinal Albani, they 
imagined to be an Indian. Some of them, on hearing Honter’s 
request, observed, that he had exhausted his vein, and had already 
said and sung every subject over and over. Mr. Hamilton, how- 
ever, remarked that he thought he could propose something new to 
the bard, and pointing to Mr. West, said, that he was an Ame- 
rican come to study the fine arts in Rome; and that such an event 
furnished a new and magnificent theme. Homer took pessession 
of the thought with the ardour of inspiration. Hé immediately 
unslung his guitar, and began to draw his fingers rapidly over the 
strings, swinging his body from side to side, and striking fine and 
impressive chords. When he had thus brought his motions and 
his feelings into unison with the instrument, he began an extem- 
poraneous ode in a manner so dignified, so pathetic, and so enthu. 
siastic, that Mr. West was scarcely less interested by his appear- 
ance than those who enjoyed the subject and melody of his num- 
bers. He sung the darkness which for so many ages veiled Ame- 
rica from the eyes of science. He described the fulness of time 
when the purposes for which it had been raised from the deep were 
to be manifested. He painted the seraph of knowledge descend- 
ing from’ heaven, and directing Columbus to undertake the dis- 
covery; and he related the leading incidents of the voyage. He 
invoked the fancy of his auditors to contemplate the wild magni- 
ficence of mountain, lake, and wood, in the New World; and he 
raised, as it were, in vivid perspective, the Indians in the chase, 
and at their horrible sacrifices. ‘ But,’ he exclaimed, ‘ the bene- 
ficent spirit of improvement-is ever on the wing, and, like the ray 
from the throne of God which inspired the conception of the Vir- 
gin, it has descended on this youth, and the hope which ushered 
in its new miracle, like the star that guided the magi to Bethle- 
hem, has led him to Rome. Methinks I behold in him an instru- 
ment chosen by heaven, to raise in America the taste for those 
arts which elevate the nature of man,—an assurance that his coun- 
try will afford a refuge to science and knowledge when in the old 
age of Europe they shall have forsaken her shores. But all things 
of heavenly origin, like the glorious sun, move westward; and 
truth and art have their periods of shining, and of night. Rejoice 
then, O venerable Rome, in thy divine destiny, for though dark- 
ness overshadow thy seats, and though thy mitred head must de- 
scend into the dust, as deep as the earth that now covers thy an- 
tient helmet and imperial diadem, thy spirit, immortal and un- 
decayed, 
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decay ed, already spreads towards, a new. world, where, like the 
soul of man in Paradise, it will be perfected in virtue and beauty 
more and more.” The highest efforts of the greatest. actors, even 
of Garrick himself delivering the poetry of Shakespeare, never 
produced a imore iinmediate and inspiring effect than this rapid 
burst of genius. ~ When the applause had abated, Mr. West being 
the stranger, and the party addressed, according to the common 
practice, made the bard a present. Mr. Hamilton explained the 
subject of the ode: though with the weakness of a verbal transla- 
tion, and the imperfection of an indistinct echo, it was so con- 
nected with the appearance which the author made in the recital, 


that the incident has never been obliterated from Mr. West’s re- 
collection,’? P. 115, 


The various stages of Mr. West’s education are described 
both in an interesting and a scientific manner. We are clearly 
of opinion, that Mr. Galt has shewn his judgment in concluding 
his narrative with the arrival of Mr. West in England, as it; is 
difficult to divest the biography of a living character from, the 
extremes either of fulsome panegyric or invidious censure, The 
education, and the first years of such a man, form a fair subject 
for an amusing narrative, but all beyond is hable to the ob- 
jection which we have stated. 

-- We consider this as a very entertaining memoir, oo up 
with considerable ability and judgment. I, however, it should 
ever reach a second edition, we should recommend the omission 
of some part at least of Mr. Galt’s strained panegyric upon the 


American Quakers. It is doubtless well meant, but injudiciously 
introduced, 
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Art. VIL, A Treatise on the External Characters of Minerals. 
By Robert Jameson, Regius Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Edinburgh, &c. $c. dc, Svo. 128, 1815. 


Ant. VIL A System of Mineralogy. By Robert Jameson, 
Regius Professor of Natural Eistoru, pein ou Mineral- 
ogy, and Keeper of the Museum in the University of dMdin- 


Bur oh. Svols. Svo., Ql. 12s. 6d. Constable aud Co. Edin 
burgh ; and Longman and Ca. London. 18106. 


"HL HE study of geology, ever since the time uf Dr. Hutton, has 
been making gradual approaches to the principles of a regular 
science, and has consequently, received in both our Universities 
that protection and encouragement which these learned bodies 
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never fail to bestow upon ‘every pursuit of a liberal nature, that 
seems calculated either to further useful knowledge, or to add 
tu the accomplishments of life. In these times, no student of 
general physies can be said to have completed his acquirements, 
without knowing the pr inciples which are employed in explains 
ing the structure of the earth’s surface, and no traveller is cons 
sidered qualified to describe the countries through which he 
passes, if he cannot specify the different rocks which compose 
their mountains, the metallic veins which enrich their’ mites, 
and the general geognostic relations which characterize the re- 

gions in which they are situated. ‘Ihe owner of an estate, even, 
is no longer deemed worthy of enjoying his rank and riches, if 
he cannot ‘tell, in the language of the Museum, to what forma- 
tion his property belongs, and whether it owed its origin to the 
agency of fire or to that of water. It is a study, however, 
which is still very little removed from its commencement. 
Many talk about primitive rocks, and soap rocks, and volcanic 
rocks, without knowing wherein these substances agree, or 
wherein they differ; and Werner and Hutton have each many 
adherents, who are notwithstanding total strangers to the peculiar 
tenets and dogmas of their respective schools. There. is an- 
other class, again, who can write consistently enough on geog- 
nostic theories, and even exhibit a tolerably fair description of 
simple minerals, who are, nevertheless, completely incapable of 
verifying their speculations by an appeal to any particular facts, 

er of ascertaining the generic or specific characters of actual 
specimens, whether presented i in the wide field of nature, or in 
the Museum ofa College. ‘The celebrated Kirwan himself, who 
has left so higha name as a chemist and mineralogist, is said to have 
known very little of minerals from an actual inspection of -their 
properties, but to have merely limited bis acquaintance with 
these important bodies to the collection which was constantly 
under his eye. ‘lo be an expert mineralogist, it is necessary to 
devote to it the most active part of a long life; to divide one’s 
time between the bowels of the earth and the most elevated 
points on its surface; to ascend with Saussure the lofty Alps, 

with Humboldt the still more lofty Andes, or to pass years of 
study with Werner in the instructive mines of Saxony. It is 
much easier to be a geologist than a mineralogist; as much 
easier as'it is to talk about eclipses of the moon and the occulta. 
tions of Jupiter's satellites, than to calculate the motions of 
these bodies, and to explain the causes of their coincidence. 
Mineralogy is conversant with facts, ascertains, describes, and 
arranges the substances which constitute or enter into the com- 
pesition of rocks ; geology amuses itself with speculations rela- 
tive to the position and order m which these rocks are found, 
and 
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and more particularly respecting the several agents of nature 
which may, have been employed by infinite Wisdom im their pri 
mitive collocation, or subsequent disruptions. The former is 
the field for industry and patient research ; the latter is the field 
for genius, or rather perhaps for extravagant hypothesis. Many 
writers, accordingly, with a small stock of knowledge as to prin- 
ciple and none as to fact, have contrived to gain “the attention 
of the public, and even to secure a pretty g general reception for 
their reveries on the origin of the world ; but he who writes on 
mineralogy, must have viewed his subject through a different 
medium than the suggestions of imagination; he must have 
weighed and measured every single object which he describes, 
ascertained its relative hardness, the precise shade of its colour, 
its smell, its taste, its sound when impinged upon, and every 
other quality discoverable by the organs of sense. Burnet could 
frame a theory of the earth without knowing one mineral from 
another, and Buffon could give the genealogy of our glebe 
without having stirred from his closet in search of a single faet 
to grace his hypothesis ; but before Saussure, Von Buch, Hum- 
boldt, and Jameson could publish, in the department of mi- 
nesalogy, they found it necessary to examine mto the earth’s 
crust, wherever nature or art had laid it open, from the northern 
dee of Lapland to the remotest parts of South America, from 
the bed of the ocean to the highest ground accessible to the foot 
of man. . The respective fields of the mineralogist and geologist 
have not hitherto been properly determined, nor have their re- 
spective labours been justly appreciated, in public estimation. 
Whenever an enquiry is instituted as to the character of a parti- 
eular work, the antient opprobrium of Thales is cast in our 
teeth, and we are told over and over again, of the nonsense 
ef Whiston, and of the impieties of Buffon... We think it 
enough to say, in reply to such calumnies, that a man may 
be an, expert miveralogist, without takmg side with any 
order of geologists; and in proof of this, we have now before 
us. four volumes, written by Mr. Jameson, on the peculiar stu- 
dies. of the former, but which do not contam one opiaion or 
speculation connected with the pursuits of the latter. 

[n the first edition of this work, the third volume was wholly 
taker up with geognostic speculations, in which the wiiibar 
waintained strenuously the doctrines of Werner in opposition to 
those of Hutton; in the present impression he has confined 
himself entirely to the description and arrangement of simple 
minerals, reserving, perhaps, his geognosy for a separate publi- 
cation. fu this form, his book partakes largely of the charac~ 
ter of a mineralogical dictionary, only differing from such a 
work properly so called, im that the arrangement is founded, not 

in 
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in alphabetical succession, but, im certain relations of the mi- 
nerals themselves. As the chief difficulty in constructing a sys- 
tem of mineralogy arises from the very different views whith 
have been entertained as to the basis or principle upon which 
minerals ought to be classed, we shall give a short sketch of the 
grounds which have been assumed by the more celebrated writers 
of our own time, as the foundation of their respective systems. 

In the first place, the leading distinction on this subject re- 
spects the characters of minerals as being either exfernal or in- 
ternal, that is, either as they present themselves to the senses, 
or as they are exhibited by an analysis of the constituent parts, 
or of the principles of aggregation, peculiar to such substances. 
External characters require no explanation; but the other class 
of characters are to be further distinguished according as the 
analysis applies to the chemical properties of minerals, or to the 
ptimitive form of their crystals. There are, therefore, three 
ways in which mineral bodies may be described and classed, and 
consequently three foundations upon which a mineralogical 
systei: may be constructed: the first is that of external character, 
the second that of chemical composition, and the third is ‘de- 
rived from the shape or form which dhe substance first assumes, 
in the process of crystallization. ‘To these might indeed ‘be 
added a fourth, the system of integral molecules adopted by 
M. Haiiy; but as his views seem to be nothing more than a mo- 
dification of the doctrine of primitive forms in crystalline bodies, 
this allusion to them appears quite sufficient. 

If we take things in their proper order we must begin with the 
external characteristics of mineral substances; for there can be 
no doubt that the most of the valuable gems were im use and 
highly prized long before either their chemical ingredients or 
primitive forms could possibly be known. ‘The “colour -and 
hardness of a precious stone would serve for the purposes of 
distinction, with both buyer and seller, long before either would 
think of enquir ing w hat might be its component parts, or 
the mode in which these parts cohered. As soon, however, 
as the mineralogist would undertake to arrange his collec- 
tion, on scientific principles, he must have found that the ex- 
ternal character of mineral were not only much too scanty, but 
also much too imperiectly defined, to enable him to erect a sys- 
tem upon classes, orders, and genera. Linneus, we believe, 
was the first who made the attempt. He, however, failed com- 
pletely ; and his want of success in a department in which he 
had so tar surpassed all other men, (we mean description and 
arranzement,) deterred succeeding mineralogists from the hope- 
Jess endeavour to found a regular system on so narrow grounds. 
At this period the necessity began to appear of forming an ali:- 
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ance between chemistry and mineralogy. The former branch 
of natural knowledge had already made astonishing progress, 
having succeeded in the analysis of nearly all the metallic 
and earthy substances, aud im devising methods for ascertain- 
ing with precision the amount of their several component 

rts: on which account it very naturally occurred.to the mine- 
ralogist that he could in no other way so successfully promote 
the objects of lis favourite science, as by calling ito his aid 
the powerful agents and apparatus which chemisiry employed. 
Hence sprang the system of Cronstadt, which proceeded almost 
entirely upon chemical principles. In the hands of bis successor 
Wallerins, however, the imfluence of chemical doctrines was 
somewhat modified ; this philosopher only assuming, from the 
analysis of chemistry, a basis for classes, orders and geuera, pre- 
ferring to discriminate the different mineral species from a re~ 
ference to their external characters. Werner adopted, with 
scarcely any change, the views of Wallerius as to the ground- 
work of a mineralogical system ; retaining the chemical arrange- 
ment so far as it regarded the classes and genera, and improving, 
as much as possible, the method of marking specilic differences 
by means of outward properties. 

It is upon these mixed principles, then, that mineralogy, as a 
science, rests at the present day: the general divisions being 
regulated by the maxims of chemistry, and the specific and indi- 
vidual distinctions being determined solely upon external cha- 
racter. Mr. Jameson, indeed, in the present, edition of his 
work now before us, which is in many respects quite a new 
book, has departed a step farther than he is altogether justified 
by the practice of the Wernerian school, from the system of 
Wallerius. He has discarded both orders and genera from ‘his 
classification, and substituted the term family, as comprehend- 
ing a number of species connected by some common property. 
There is only one other step necessary to effect a complete dis- 
junction between the provinces of the chemist and mmeralogist, 
and we can see no good reason why, after proceeding so far, it 
should not be instantly taken. We allude to the use of the 
classes themselves ; for, according to the arrangement of the 
families and species commonly observed, there is an incessant 
and irreconcileable variance among the leading principles on 
which the whole system is founded. As a striking example of 
this incongruity we have only to refer to the first page in Mr. 
Jameson's book, where we find under the head of earthy mine- 
rals, at the very top of the list of such minerals, and therefore 
to be considered as the leading and most characteristic substance 
in the whole class, the diamond; a gem which there is the best 
grouuds for believing, does not contain in it one single particle 


of 
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of earth. Nor is the diamond placed at the head of the earthy 
class because it is supposed to contain an earth. _ It is perfectly 
well known to every mineralogist, who has at all kept pace with 
the progress of science, that ‘the stone in question is the purest 
specimen of carbon that is to be found in nature. It has that 
place assigned to it, in the mineral system, for reasons of a to- 
tally different kind, as being, in fact, the hardest, and the most 
brilliant of gems, and thus exhibiting some of the best marked 
external characters. In short, the natural and the artificial prin- 
ciples of the system class at ‘the very outset, thus justifying, m 
the strongest manner possible, the suggestion which we have 
ventured to make relative to the abolition of the classes, as 
professing to mark the boundaries which subsist between differ- 
ent provinces of the mineral kingdom. We should either have 
more of the chemical principle or none of it. If external cha- 
racters are found to answer completely all the purposes of 
specific distinction, we would instantly relinquish the higher de- 
nominations, as unscientific and unnecessary. 

‘There are writers, however, of high reputation, who object 
altogether to the use of external character, and recommend the 
adoption of chemical principles as the basis of a mineralogical 
nomenclature. Among these authors one of the most distin- 
guished is Professor Barzelius, of Stockholm, who, in his late 
publication, entitled, “ An Attempt to establish a pure scientitic 
System of Mineralogy, by the Application of the Electro-che- 
mical ‘Theory, and the Chemical Proportions,” not only con- 
temns the method of external characters, but even proceed so 
far as to lay it down, as a fundamental position, that the science 
of the mmeralogist is, in all cases, bounded by his actual ac-. 
quaintance with the constituent parts of bodies. Conceiving 
that stones of all descriptions are formed of ingredients which 
combine in certain definite proportions, as chemists have re- 
cently concluded with respect to the salts ; he maintains that they 
may be classed, as the salts are, according to the predomimating 
zeid or earth. " Assuming Silica into the order of acids, or rather 
assigning to it a function similar to that which the acids per- 
form in the composition of saline bodies, he proposes to con- 
struct a nomenclature of minerals, completely analogous to the 
Lavoiserian terminclogy among chemists. ‘Thus “Lepidolite, 
a —o— of the Mica family w vould be denominated a silici: Me, 

r, perhaps an anhydrous siliciate of alumina, and stealite or 
doaperpne would be called a siliciate of maguesia. 

‘There is, no doubt, much ingenuity in these speculations of 
Barzelius, and the great light which he has thrown upon che- 
mical science by his discoveries, in relation to the proportions 
in which bodies combine, may ultimately prove of great use to the 

minera- 
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mineralogist. In the meantime, however, his theory is attended 
with one great disadvantage, namely, that it is incapable of being 
applied to all such substances as have not been analyzed. Be- 
sides, it is in all circumstances much more convenient to as- 
certain the species to which a mineral belongs, by examining 
its outward qualities than by subjecting it to any of the pro- 
cesses of decomposition, by which such bodies are reduced into 
their component parts. An expert mineralogist, too, upon the 
mere inspection of its external characters, will pronounce with 
considerable certainty concerning the chemical ingredients of a 
stony substance, and, in most instances, the report made upon 
this evidence alone has been afterwards confirmed by the more 
tedious deductions of the chemist. Indeed it is extremely proe 
bable that when the science shall have arrived at a greater degree 
of perfection, the conclusions drawn from the external charac- 
ters of minerals will be found to coincide with the results of 
actual analysis; and, in the meanwhile, there can be no room 
for doubt that the former method is decidedly to be preferred, 
Loth as being more convenient in practice, and as less exposed 
to the numerous errors which arise from careless or ignorant 
experiment. 

‘The other method we mentioned for classifying minerals is, 
we believe, peculiar to the French school. ‘The leading princi- 
ples of itare these. Observing that bodies of different compo- 
nent parts assume, whilst passing into the crystalline state, crys- 
tals of different shapes, as their radical or primitive forms, 
Romé de Lisle proposed fur the consideration of mineralogists, 
whether minerals agreeing in the forms of their primitive crys- 
tals in hardness and specific gravity, should not be regarded as 
belonging to the same species. The Abbé Haiiy refined upon 
this doctrine, for perceiving that the integral molecules, or ulti- 
mate particles of bodies, differ in respect of form, in different 
classes of substances, he deemed it practicable to raise upow this 
distinction a new system of miveralogical classification. Both 
these views have been rejected, as demanding a species of ac- 
quaintance with minerals, which it is barely possible to obtain. 
Besides the criterion proposed by Romé de Lisle is only appli- 
cable to such bodies as are crystallized’; and it is a point com- 
pletely ascertained, that the primitive form of crystals is not in 
every case a decisive character; different substances having the 
saine crystallization, and substances which have been universally 
classed together as members of the same species, having a dis- 

s similar crystallization. 

The work before us, as we have already said, proceeds almost 

exclusively on the Wernerian principle of external character, and 


the families are arranged agreeably to the natural relations which 
3 : - subsist 
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gubsist between them, Having made so many allusions to this 
priaciple of classification, we shall givea short sketch of its general 
outline, from Mr. Jameson’s Treatise on the “ External Cha- 
racters of Minerals.” As these characters bear a reference to 
the senses, seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting and fechng, they 
may be considered under the heads of colour, sound, smell, 
flavour, hardness and weight. With regard to the first, it be- 
came a principal object with Werner to distinguish, and note 
every particular tint which bodies reflect, and to illustrate them 
by a comparison with the most familiar objects. In pursuance 
of this plan he sets out by establishing a certain number of stan- 
dard colours to which all the others might be referred; and the 
following list. of them exhibits the division which he thought 
proper to adopt, and also the substances in which the characte~ 


ristic shades of these standard colours are most readily to be 
found, 


« White, as in new-fallen snow. 


Grey, as in well-burnt wood ashes. 
Black, as in velvet. 


Blue, as in Prussian, or Berlin, blue. 
Green, as in the emerald. 

Yellow, as in lemons. 

Red, as in carmine. 

Brown, as in a ripe chesnut.” 


‘These colours are so arranged that there is a natural and im- 
perceptible transition from one into the other; and even in the 
same suite of any particular colour there is a gradation in point 
of intensity, from the first member of it through all the suc- 
ceeding, until it reaches its maximum in the characteristic sub. 
stance, from which it again recedes, diminishing in strength, 
and finaily passes into the suite which follows next in order. We 
shall give an example whereby these remarks will be rendered 
more intelligible, abridged as in the former case from the work 


on external character. The green suite upon which we fix, is 


connected with the blue going before, and with the yellow com- 
ing after it. The examples which are subjoined are well selected, 
and illustrate clearly the various gradations of tint, from the ter- 
mination of the one suite to the commencement of the other. 


GREEN, 
“ The chief or principal colour is emerald green. 
a. Verdigris green is composed of emerald green, with much Ber- 
lin blue, and a little white. It is the link which connects the 


green and the blue colours together. Examples, copper green 
and Siberian felspar, 


b. Seladon green is composed of verdigris green and ash grey. 
Examples, green earth, Siberian and Brazelian beryl. 
c. Mountain 
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c. Mountain green is composed of emerald green, with much blue, 
and a little yellowish grey, or verdigris green, with. yellowish 
grey. . It passes into greenish grey. Examples, beryl and 
hornstone. 

d. Leek green is composed of emerald green, with ‘a little brown, 
and somewhat more blueish grey. Examples, hephrite, com- 
mon actynolite and prase. 

e. Emerald green. The principal or pure unmixed green. All 
the preceding green colours are more or less mixed with blue, 
and at length pass into it; but the following part of the green. 
series, by the increasing proportion of yellow, at length passes 
into yellow. Examples, emerald and fibrous malachite. 

f. Apple green is emerald green, mixed with a little greyish white, 
It passes into greenish white. Examples, copper, nickel, 
ochre, and crysaprase. 

g. Grass green is emerald green, mixed with a little lemon yellow. 

The colour of fresh newly-spring grass, _ Example, uranite. 

h. Blackish green is grass green, mixed with ‘a considerable portion 
of black. It passes into greenish black. Example, precious 
serpentine. 

i. Pistachio green is emerald green, mixed with a little yellow, and 
a small portion ef brown. Example, crysolite. | . 

k, Asparagus green is pistachio green, mixed with a little greyish 


white, or ‘emerald green mixed with yellow and a little brown. 
It passes into liver “brown. Examples, garnet and oliven ore.__, 


1. Olive green is grass green, mixed with much brown, or emerald: 
green, mixed with a little yellow, and much brown. It passes 
into liver brown. Examples, garnet and oliven ore. 

m. Oil green is emerald green, mixed with yellow, brown and grey, 
or ‘pistachio green, with much yellow, and light ash grey. Ex- 
amples, fullers earth and beryl. | 

n. Siskin green is emerald green, mixed with much lemon yellow, 
and a little white. It makes the transition to the yellow 
colour. Examples, uran mica, and stealite.” 


Thus have we passed by a very natural trausition from the last 
member of the blue suite,-through the greén into the yellow ; 
which latter, again, after having passed through a recular series to 
the /emon, or ‘characteristic, shade, connects itself with the red 
suite by means of the orange yellow. In this way’a practised 
eye will perecive’ at once to which description of colour any par- 
ticular specimen belongs, whilst he is by the same means supplied 
with a copious notation or nomenclature, to express the numer- 
ous varieties to which every principal colour is divided. 

la tbe. wide field. of nature, however, there’is not only an Im- 
mguse Variety,of tints and shades, but there are also many diffe- 
rent, degrees-of. strength .or intensity in the same radical ‘colour. 
‘Thus the.vielet blue may be pate, hght, deep, ‘ordark. ‘Colours 
are also modified by the tollowimg circumstances, which exhibit 


theeflects in a variety of ways. 
2 


e 


« Tarnish 
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‘* 'Tarnish of Colour, 
Play of Colour, 
Changeability of Colour, 
Iridiscense of Colour, . 
Opalascense of Coleur, 
Permanent Alteration of Colour, . ... 
‘Delineations.({natural) formed by Colour.?? 


These properties are illustrated at considerable length in the 
former of the two works now before us, to which we willingly 
refer the minerglogicgl student. Leaving. colour, the author 
proceeds to detail. the characters cquyected with the external’ 
aspect of minerals in regard to shape, surface, aud lus/re. Shape 
is divided into four beads : 


3 ** Common external Shape, 


d Particular external Shape, 
‘ Regular external Shape, 
; F ; Extraneous external Shape.”? 
1 — As all of thege classes have their subordinate differences, 
' which are very minutely described, we shall hold it sufficient to 
h give a specimen of ‘the author's manner under one of the divi- 
%» sions. ‘ We select the second Particular external Shape, which 


presents itself to the reader in five separate heads; namely, 
Longish particular external Shape, Roundish particular external 
Shape, fat particular external Shape, Cavernous particular 
external Shape, and /ntungled particular external Shape.. The 
Ys ff first of these, the Longish particular .external Shape, has the 


*" [following varieties which we set down without their accompany- 
~ ee ing illustrations... | | r sa 
we = a, Dentiform, as in silver glauce, 
q b. Filiform, as in native silver. 
ast c. Capillary, as in several metals. 
gs d. Reticulated, as in the native silver of Gotthelf. 
“> & e. Dendritic, as in native silver of Mexico. 
to ff f. Coralloidel, as in a species of calc sinter. 
red g. Stalactitic, as in common calc siater. 
sed h. Cylindrical, as in lead glauce and hrown iron-stone, 
ar- i. Subiform, as in calc sinter. 
ied FF k, Claviform, as in brown and black haematite. 
er- 1, Fructicose, as in calc sinter and black haematite.” 
im- — Ve must not proceed farther. ‘The novice in minerals, how- 
ffe. |p °ver may.rest assured that the whole doctrine of shape is given 


at great length, and with much perspicuity, not one word of 
) which |is superfluous to him who wishes to be thoroughly in- 
)Hructed.. Ou-the subject of fundamental figure there is not less 


Nn detail, 
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detail, the author very properly extending his observations to the 
following particulars : tn 
*¢ Ist, Parts of the fundamental figure. 
2d, The varieties or kinds of the fundamental figure. 
3d, The differences of each fundamental figure in particular. 
Ath, The alterations of the fundamental figure, 
5th, The division of the planes of fundamental figure. 
6th, Multiplied alterations of fundamental figure.’’ 


These characters are of great importance in discriminating 
mineral bodies; and, in many instances, the family, the species, 
or sub-species, to which a particular substance belongs, is im- J 
mediately determimed by the figure which it has assumed. The — | 
fracture of a mineral is likewise, in many cases, characteristic FP | 
of its species. It is hardly necessary to state, that by the frac. J | 
ture of a stony body is meant, that rent or plane which is pro- 
duced through the solid of a mineral (not in the direction of ac« 
cidental rents, or the natural operations of the distinct concre- 
tions) when it is forcibly struck with a hammer. The piece FF a 
struck off will present, on its newly-exposed surface, either an a 
even or an uneven fracture, or it may be conchoidal, splintery, Ft 
earthy, or huckly ; or lastly, according to a more general de 
scription, the fracture may be compact, fibrous, radiated, or FF ol 
foliated. As to the shape of the fragments themselves, they fF so 
may be, 





“¢ Ist, Cudic, as in lead glauce and common salt. 
2d, Rhomboidal, as in brown spar and felspar. 
3d, Trapezoidal, as in foliated coal, 
4th, Pyramidal, as in fluor spar. 
5th, Dodecahedral, as in blende.’? 


With regard to transparency there are the following degrees. 
A mineral is either simply transparent, the body seen through it, 
appearing single; or it 1s duplicating, the bedy seen through’ 
appearing double.. The first is exemplified in selenite, the se- 
cond in calc spar... Again, a mineral is semi-transparent when it 
shews an object indistinctly, as chalcedony and precious opal; 
translucent when, as in the case of pitchstone and quartz, the 
rays of light enter and faintly illuminate it ; translucent on the 
edges, when the light cuepente only the thin parts and corners, 
as in hornstone and heliotrope ; or finally, it is opaque when, as’ 
is exemplified in chalk, no light whatever can make its. way 
through it. 1 cise eas 

To finish our abstract on the characters which respect .the Bimit 
sense of sight, we have ouly to mention streak and scaling Beng 
When some miverals are sexatched with the. pojut of a kui pads, 
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the colour of the parts affected is greatly heighteved,, whilst. in 
others, that colour is completely differ ent from the rest of the 
mass. Cinnabar, for example, has a crimson-red colour, but 
_ yields a scarlet-red stretk; red orpiment is aurora-red, but 
yields an orange-yellow streax, iron glauce has a steel-grey 
z colour, but gives a cherry-red streak. Native gold and ‘silver, 
z again, retains when scratched their natural colour, but have its 
lustre considerably heightened. 

» —  Soiling describes the mark or stam which is left by a mineral 


, [ when it is impugned upou another, or squeezed between the 
. — fingers. Chalk and moentain-soap soil strong/y; molybdena, 
aE lead glauce, and graphite, are said to soil slightiy, thus afford~ 
ic —— ing a kind of standard to which other soft bodies may be com- 
» © ared, ' 

- : The characters which address themselves to the other senses, 
c~ FP hardness, tenacity, frangrhility, flexibility, and adhesion to the 
e- — tongue; as relating to touch, a ringing sound, a grating sound, 
ce — enib a creaking sound ; as relating to the ear, to which: we ma 


an —— add, without ‘Specifying the organs, coldness, weight, smell, and 
ry, taste. ; 
dee — From the mere outline which we have given, it must be very 
or obvious, that the oryctognostic system, unfolded in Mr. Jame- 
hey son's two books, must be the fruit of immense labour and dili- 
jgent study. ‘lhere, are no doubt, many things in it capable 
sof great improvement, and among these we should mention the 
terms which are employed to denote the different degrees of any 
quality, such as hardness and weight, as char acteristic of a mi- 
neral substance. ‘T'he nomenclature in this department is net 
only awkward, but it is also defective in point of precision ; and 
we are moreover of opwion, that other writers, not once to be 
rees. Bcompared to our author in respect of knowledge, have succeeded 
gh it. Bhetter than he in the sipplicity and clearness of their notation. 
ough BThe wonder is, Lowever, act that there remaias any thing to be 
ve S¢> Bilone, but that there has been so much achieved. The fabric is 
2en It Bhaised, lofty and. magnificent ; and we remark upon it, not that- 
opal; Bithe fsiihdation is bad, nor the plan injudicious, but sierely that 
r, the Bithe pillars are not sufficiently polished, and the decorations not 
yn the Bauite finished. 
ners, Having entered at much length into the “ Treatise on external 
en, 38 Bliaracters,” we will not say all that we intended on the “ Sys- 
em of Mineralogy :” indeed, as we have already observed, it 
rtakes very much of the nature of a dictionary, and scarcely 
dmits of critical remark farther than concerns the mere ar ranges 
ent or division, Minerals have usually been classed under four 
rads, the Earthy, the Saline, the Inflammable, and the Me~ 
lie, aud My. Jaineson follows tine order, and odopts these 
NR tgrm., 
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tite, although they are not only totally ‘useless, but even. incon: 
sistent with, the leading principles. upon. which he arranges big 
faniiles and species. ‘Thus, we find in the class of earths, sub- 
stances which contain no earth; in the class of metals some 
which would be more properly ranked) among inflammables ; 
and inthe saline class, bodies. which are not. salts, . The aid of 
chemistry being rejected in all the subordinate classification, we 
would also reject it in the highest; and by this means clea 
away, from the foundation of the mineralogical system, every 
thing. but that whereon it seems to be the most securely esta- 
blished—the external characters of mineral bodies. 

The plan of the work now under consideration ts, first, to 
give the synonyms, or various appellations which different F 
writers have applied to the same substance: then to give its 
external charaeters ; its chemical characters ; constituent parts; 
its physical characters ; its geognostic situation, or the forma- F 
tion, strata, and rocks, in which it is usttally found ; its geogra- Fs. 
phic situation, ot the country in which it occurs; its use ; “and fh 0c 
lastly observations not coming under any of the foregoing heads, B 3 
An example, however, Rt? make all this better ‘ gudacbend 
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which we shall give in the case of precious opal, the tenth spe- ‘ 
cies of the quartz family. After giving the synonyms of Pliny, B wer 
Werner, Haitiy, Kirwan, and others, he proceeds to > am) 
hort 

‘* EXTERNAL CHARACTERS, col oven HR wen 


«© The most common colour of precious opal is‘ milk-white, in? men 
clining to blue, which, when held between the eye and the light, 
appears a pale wine-yellow. It seldom occurs yellowish-white 
Sometimes it is accidentally coloured brown, ‘It almost ‘alway. ‘ 
_ displays a beautiful play of colour, The colours it throws’out afin A 
_ blue, green, yellow, and red. Generally several of thése’ colour 
appear in one piece; those specimens are rarer that “exhibit bu 
Bh one colour, or where one colour preponderates: over’ the’ other 
nea | The rarest and most beautiful of these colours is the red *. h 
it _ occurs. massive, disseminated, in plates, in strings, ‘or in ‘smd 

veins. Internally its lustre is generally splendent, seldom passin} 
_ into shining, and is vitreous. The fracture is perfect conchoidi 

The fragments are angular, and very sharp edged. "It is’ transi 

cent, and then exhioits a red and green’ play of colours ;' or! 
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_ passes from translucent into semitransparent, | ‘when it exhibits ther, 
most beautiful yellow colour ; or it is semitransparent approa i pat 

BB ioil o 

“or colour 


“¢ The play of colours is caused by numerous minute ei 

3 eae traverse this mineral; thin layers of air are contained in: the 
“and these have the property of reflecting’the’ ‘prismatic: coke 
“Te is a phenomenon analogous to the coloured ‘ings me eigen: 
_ Newton.” 
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to transparent, when the principal colour is azure blue. It is se- 
mihard in a high degree. It is brittle. It is uncommonly easily 
frangible.—Some varieties adhere ‘more: or less to‘the tonguei+= 
Specific gravity “2.114, Blumenbach; 2.073, Karsten; 2110, 


Brisson. 


 WSS°CHEMICAL CHARACTERS =) 5) 
“ Before the blow-pipe it becomes opaque’and milk white, but 
itis Infusible, << °- ) ela aad witetaorts 


: Constituent Parts. 
i Silica. - + -) 22 2 2 96 
' Water - 9 - = 82 ee 2 10 
oF . 100 
ie ~ Opal of Cascherwinetza; according to Klapreth. 
s F nsted | 
_ ¥ ** GEOGNOSTIC SITUATION, 
] 5, “ ; 2 e é . 
a-— “It occurs in small cotemporaneous veins in clay-porphyry, and 


4. — 3s generally accompanied with semi-opal. It would appear also to 

nd. occur in fleetz amygdaloid, and in minute portions in veins in 

is, © gneiss. 

a, _ .,,.. GEOGRAPHIC SITUATION. — 

e-f Itis found)in great abundance in clay-porphyry at Cascher- 

ny, [e Wenitza, near Kaschaw, in Upper Hungary + sparingly in fleetz 

- & amygdaloid. in the Feroe islands; and in Fleetztrap rocks, in the 
north of Ireland, at Sandy Brae. Formerly small portions of it 

-s & were found in the mines near Freyberg, in Saxony. Dr. Dree 

inf mentions that.it occurs also in South America. 


ght, 



















“ USES. 


« The only opal mines in the world are thase of Czscherwenitza, 
in Hungary, which have been worked for a long time: eyen so 
early as towards the end of the fourteenth century, about three 
hundred men were employed. This mineral, on: account of its 
beauty and rarity, is considered by jewellers as a gem, and is worked 
into: ring-stones, necklaces, ear pendants, and other ornaments. 
It is cut into a convex form, or en cabochon, as this form shews its 
colours to the greatest advantage : as it is soft, it should not be 
facetted ; but if facets are cnt on it, these ought to be very flat. 
The cutting is done on a leaden wheel, with tripoli and water ; and 
then the opal is rubbed with tin ashes on a piece of chamois lea- 
ther, by which operation it receives its perfect lustre. When it is 
deficient in colour, jewellers are in the practice of setting it in a 
foil of the desired colour; but if it exhibits a beautiful play of 
colour, it appears to the greatest advantage when set in_a_black 
case. At present the opal is held in high estimation in all countries, 
but particularly in Hungary, Moldavia, and Wallachia, where it 
forms the chief ornaments in the dress-of the oldest and most wealthy 
families.. It. was much prized by the ancients. Pliny. (the only 
sne of the ancient writers who mentions the opal) describes it as 
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uniting the beauties of the carbuncle, amethyst, and emerald; and 
the Greeks expressed their admiration of this lovely gem by calling 
it paederos. Nonius, a Roman senator, possessed an opal of extra- 
ordinary beauty, valued at 160,000]. rather than part with which 
to Mark Antony, he chose to suffer exile. | 





** OBSERVATIONS. 


«¢ 3, The peculiar play of colour distinguishes this mineral from 
all others. In all other characters it nearly agrees with common 
opal, differing principally in its higher degree of lustre and trans. 
parency. 

«© 9, This is one of the few minerals whose name _ has remained 
unaltered from the earliest times ; but its origin or derivation is im- 
perfectly known. Some derive it from the Greek words of om, 
which signifies the eye or vision, because it was supposed to have 
the property of strengthening the eyes. 3 

‘«« 3. The finer varieties are named Oriental opal. Tavernier, 
however, informs us, that no precious opal is found in the east, and 
that those which are sold as oriental.are brought from Hungary. 

_ 4, Those varieties of precious opal that adhere to the tongue 
are only translucent, and scarcely exhibit any of the play of colour 
which so remarkably distinguishes the common varieties ; but when 
iminersed in water, they become more transparent, and acquire a 
_very beautiful play of colour. This property occurs also in some 
‘varieties of common and semi opal ; and the older and some modem 
mineralogi$ts considered these varicties as constituting a particular 
species, to which were given various names, as oculus mundi, 
“hydrophena, or changeable opal. In order to preserve’ their 
beauty, we must be careful never to immerse them but in pure 
water, and to take them out again as soon as they have acquired 
their full transparency. When these ‘changeable opals are well 
dried, and immersed in melted wax or spermaceti, they absorb: 
portion of it, and become transparent, but on. cooling, become 
opaque again. For some time these prepared opals were. imposed 
on the public as rare and singular minerals, and sold at a very high 
price, under the name of pyrophane. z | 
‘5. in the Imperial cabinet at Vienna, there are two pieces of 
opal from the mines in Hungary, which deserve to be mentioned 
here. The one is about five inches long, and two and a half in 
diameter, and exhibits a very rich and splendent play of colours; 
the other, which is of the shape and size of a hen’s egg, is als 
extremely beautiful.’?’ 
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This extract gives a fair specimen of the style and plan of the 
work, [It is full of mformation valuable to the mineralogist, 
whether practical or scientific, and it is expressed in language 
singularly perspicuous and unaffected. ‘Taking in, therefore, all 
its merits, we can hate no hesitation in pronouncing it to be by 
far the best book, in this department of natural knowledge, whieh 
is at present in the hands of the public. i 
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Art. LX. Diary of a Journey into North Wales in the Year 
1774, by Samuel Johnson, L. L. D. Edited, with illustra - 
tive Notes, by R. Duppa, L. L. B. Barrister at Law. 
12mo. pp. 220. Qs. Jennings. 1816. 


THE rich intellectual feast which Johnson had during his life 


time prepared for this ave and nation, shall neither lose its charm 
nor fail in its attraction, till literature shall cease to delight the 
mind, or morality to enlarge the heart. One would have thought, 
however, that so splendid and so varied a banquet would have 
éxhausted both the larder and the store-room. of the provider ; 
especially of one, who made every hint and every. suggestion 
tell in the service of his table. Strange, however, to say, the 
obsequious Boswell, like an honest old housekeeper, partly from 
the purloinings of his master’s pantry, and partly from the perqui- 
sites of his conversation, contrived so to enrich the poverty, and 
flavour the insipidity of his own calve’s head, as to produce a 
very palatable and pleasant dish, from which every one, who can 
put up with the second table, may make a tolerable meal. We 
little thought that the keen and searching scent of Mr. Boswell, 
would have omitted a single scrap which could have added 
picquancy or substance to his olio; what the cook, however, had 
overlooked, the sagacity of the kitchen maid has discovered ; 
for in an obscure corner, under the scullery dresser, Mr. Duppa 
has found the remnant of a bone, which, though it contains 
little enough upon it, is nevertheless dragged out in triumph, and 
having been washed and scowered, is immediately consigned to 
the Papins digester of a nine shilling duodecimo, flavoured with 
a peppercorn or two of Duppa and Piozzi, and is thus-presented 
in due form to the public. Whether this precious relic had ever 
been examined by Boswell does not very clearly-appear; but 
having seen the original MS. we are decidedly of opinion that it 
is in the hand-writing of Johnson. We shall now lay before our 
readers the manner in which it is presented to the public. 


Contents of page 1. 
July 5, Tuesday. 
“© We left Streatham 11 a. m. 
** Price of horses 2s. a mile.’’ 


Contents of page 2. 
** Barnet 1. 40°. p.m. 
“ On the road I read Tully’s Epistles. 
“‘. At night at Dunstable. 
* To Litchfield 88 miles. 
“ To the Swan.” 
Contents 
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Dr. Johnson’s: Tour into North Wale. 


Contents of page 3. ( Short and sweet.) ‘” 

$6 be the Cathedral.” rr 334 OIF 
Contents of page 4. 

«“ To Mrs. Porter’s. 

To Mrs. Aston’s.” 


Contents of page - 
“To Mr. Green’s. 


‘© Mr. Green’s Museum was tmuch admired, and 
Mr. Newton’s China.’ 
Contents of page 6. 
“<8, To Mr. Newton’ s, to Mrs. Cobb’s.” 


Contents of page 7. 


“ Dr. Datwin’s. I went again to Mrs. Aaton' s, shé 
was very sorry to part.” 
. Contents of page 8. 
9. Breakfasted at Mr. Garrick’s.. Visitéd Miss Vyse.” 
Contents of page 9. , 
Miss Seward. Went to Dr. Taylor’s. I read a little 
on the road in Tully’s Epistles and Martial.’’ 
Contents of page 10. 
Mart 8, lino for limo. 
10. Morning’ at church. Cormpany at dinner. 


11. At Ham." At Oakover. I was less pleased with 
Ilam than when’? 


Contents of page ‘Ii. (in continuation.) 
« T saw it first, but my friends were much delighted.” 


‘Such wé Would Wave our readers to know are the contents of 
the eleven first pages of this tour, as far as Dr. Johnson is con- 
cerned., 'Three or four short: notes inform'us whio* was Mrs. 
Lucy: Porter, who Mrs. Aston, and other personages of similar 
distinction, make up the due compliment of type; for of matter 


weicannot call it, In seme pages farther on, the Doctor's jour- 
nal becomes a matter of more general interest. 


Contents of. page 82. 
‘‘ Two sheets of Hebrides came to me for correction to 
day.” F.G. 
“ G. Ya. dy. I corrected the two sheets. M yself last 
night was disturbed. : 
*¢ Washing at Chester and here 5s. 1d.”’ 


We would fain know, Mr. Duppa, why the vouchers are not 
produced. We Consider the absence of these as an instance of 
very culpable neglect on the part of the Editor. How 1s it. pos- 
sible that the public can form any fair opinion on. the state of 


Dr. 
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Dr. Johnson’s travelling wardrobe without them, .- Besides, the 
bills of a washerwoman, at this period, might have thrown much 
light on the orthography, the comnierce, and the political economy 
of the country. Neither has Mr. Duppa ever hinted what Dr. 
Johnson gave the post-boys. ‘These are finaticial deficiencies 
which imperiously demand the interference of Citizen Hunt, or 
a Common-hall. If Mr. Duppa really and bora fide has not 
the bills, why did he not immediately take a post-chaise and four 
to Chester to discover them. . We should be slow at all times to 
listen to any story which might. make against the credit of an 
L. L. B. particularly of Mr, Duppa ;, but we have heard it whis- 


pered, that these very bills are now actually in existence, and . 


that fac-similies of the same Aare printing under the imme- 
diate patronage of the Rexburgh Club, and other iterati of the 
country. Now, as we know that the copies of any publication 
under the auspices of this learned society, never exceed twenty- 
five, wedo protest against this literary monopoly; a monopoly 
of much more valuable materials than that sapient body has 
ever yet been tempted to exercise. | 

- Proceed we now-to the next page. 


“ I did not read. 
‘* J saw to day more of the outhouses of Lleweney. It 
} is in the whole a very spacious house. 
«¢ ‘7, I was at church at Bodfari. There was a service 
used for a sick woman, not canonically, but such as 
I have heard, I think, formerly at Lichfield, taken 
out of the visitation service. Kad uerpiws. 
‘¢ The church is mean, but has a square tower for the 
‘gr bells, rather stately for the church.”’ 


Such are the coutents of one full and entire page. We ratlie 
wonder not to find a note explanatory of the mysterious Greek. 
Many interesting conjectures might have been formed on’ the 
state of the Doctor’s interior, which, if they answered no other 
purpose, would have at least filled a couple of: pages: — : 

We have often heard of a grain of wheat concealed in a bushel 


of chaff, but we never tll now saw the chaff served up with 


such economical precision, and with such a space intervening 
between each separate husk, Between two of these, however, 
we actually do find the aforesaid grain, which we haste to pre- 


sent as an offering to the longing appetite of the .impatient 
reader. 


“ We saw Hawkestone, the seat of Sir Rowland Hill, and 
were conducted by Miss Hill over a large tract of rocks and 
woods ; a region abounding with striking scenes and terrific gran- 
deur. We were always on the brink‘of a precipice; or at the foot 
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ofa lofty ‘rock; but the steeps were seldom naked : in many 
> plages, oaks of uncommon magnitude shot up from the crannie’ of 
stone ;.and where there were no trees, there were underwoods 

‘¢; Round the rocks is a narrow path cut upon the stone, which 
is frequently. hewn into steps; but art has proceeded no: fur. 
ther than. to make the succession ef wonders safely accessible. 
The whole circuit is somewhat laborious; it is terminated by a 
grotto cut m the rock to a great extent, with many windings, and 
supported by pillars, not hewn into regularity, but such as imitate 
the spots of nature, by asperities and protuberances. 

“* The place is without any dampness, and would afford an ha- 
bitation not uncomfortable. There were from space to space seats 
cut ont in the rock. Though it wants water, it excels Dovedale 
by the extent of its prospects, the awfulness of its shades, the 
horrors of its precipices, the verdure of its hollows, and the lof: 
tiness of its rocks: the ideas which it forces upon the mind are, 
the sublime, the dreadful, and the vast. Above is inaccessible al- 
titude, below is horrible profundity. But it excels the garden of 
Tiam only in extent. 

‘* [lam has grandeur, tempered with softness ; the walker con- 
gratulates his own arrival at the place, and is grieved to think he 
must ever leave it. As he looks up to the rocks, his thoughts are 
elevated; as he turns his eyes on the vallies, he is composed and 
soothed. 

_. * He that mounts the precipices at Hawkestone, wonders how 
he came thither, and doubts how he shall return, His walk is an 
adventure, and his departure an escape. He has not the tran- 
quillity, but the horrors, of solitude; a kind of turbulent pleasure, 
between fright and admiration. 

© Yam is the fit abode of pastoral virtue, and might properly 
“diffuse its shades over Nymphs and Swains. Hawkestone can have 
‘nefitter habitants than giants of mighty boxe and bold empfise ; 
men of lawless courage and heroic violence. Hawkestone should 
be described by Milton, and Liam by Parnel.”’ P. 38. 


“To this description is subjoined a note from Boswell. 


** Dr. Johnson obligingly proposed to carry me to see Iiam, 2 
romantic scene, now belonging to u family of the name of Porte, 
bat formerly the seat of the Congreves. Johnson described it dis- 
tinctly and vividly, at which I could not but express to him my 
. wonder’; beeause, though my eyes, as he observed, were better 
than his, I could not by any means equal hint in representing 
visible objects. I said, the difference between us in this respect 
was, as that between a man who has a bad instrument, but plays 
.» well on it, anda man who has a good instrument, on which he can 

play very wmperfectly.””  P. 43. | : 


© ‘Our readers are now in possession of the only morsel of nu- 
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triment on this neglected bone, which Mr. Duppa has,. with-so 
much ceremony, presented to the public. The. remainder,, as 

has been seen, is really nothing more than any ordinary man 
would entrust to the blank leaves of a Kearsley’s Pocket-book, or 
a Gentleman’s, Diary. Even the little memoranda which the de- 
licacy of Johnson had clothed in the obscurity of Greek, are 
dragged out into day, as fit subjects for the entertainment of the 


‘wise, or the discussion of the curious. 


We do not often condescend to quarrel with the price of a 
book, but we must confess, that nine shillings for 226 duode- 
cimo pages of any matter, does seem an enormous charge. Out of 
these 150 alone protess to be filled with the Doctor’s tour ;. the 
remaitder are taken up with anitinerary, extracted from Cary’s last 
Road-book, with a few notes, nothing to the purpose, and with se- 
venteen observations communicated by Mrs. Piozzi, to which we 
conceive that lady to have much more title than the poor Doctor, 
on whom they are so unmercifully fathered. With the manner in 
which the pages are filled the reader has been already acquainted ; 
in some pages there are not more than nine hes, contannng not 
above fifty words... We would be answerable to print the whole 
tour (as it is called) in six of our own common pages. ‘The 
public have now seen what cheer they are to expect from Mr. 
Duppa’s ordinary, for which they are modestly invited to pay 
the sum of nine shillings. 

We much regret that a gentleman of Mr. Duppa’s literary 
character should lend his name to the ransacking of an old pocket- 
book,..the contents of which, let it have belonged to whom it 
may, were little worthy ef being made public, and the less so, 
because it belonged to Johnson. The memory of the great 
should be spared ‘from insult; nor should the colossal, remains 


of our great English moralist be made a-perching. place- for 
sparrows.. 





Art. X. A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of St. 
Mary, Leicester; on Thursday the \9th October, 1815, at 
the Anniver sary Me ecting of the Leicester District Committee 
of the Society for Pr omoling Christian Knowledge. By the 
Rev. John Morres, M. wm Rector of Nether Broughton, 
Leicestershire. Svo. 30 pp.  Rivingtons. 


AMIDST the variety of publications now lying before us, it 
is with no inconsiderable delight that we meet with a Sermon 
advocating the cause of our venerable Church Society, and ¢on- 
sidered by the District Committee before whom it was preached, 
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éf such merit, that m consequence of. their ‘request aloné, and 
at, their charge, the publication of it followed; The exertions 
tused by the Parochial Clergy to “ advance the glory of God, and 
the present and future welfare of mankind,” should in Justice 
meet with respect and attention from us at all times: but wé 
own that it is with a feelmg of increased pleasure that we notice 
‘an attempt, where the cause pleaded in an especial manner, 
dignifies the pleader, and renders his exertions doubly impor 
tant... Such, we conceive, to be the case on the present occa, 
sion: for no cause surely can be conceived more unobjec tiouable, 
either in itself, or in the means by which it 3s pursued, than that 
of the Society for proitoting Christian Knowledge. To use 
Mr, Morres’s words : 


* There is no doctrine of the Christian faith ee it does not 
éxplain, and guard from the errors which most easily beset it, no 
Christian virtué which it does not urge and enforce with the most 
persuasive arguments, and recommend to the practice of men; no 
wice from which it does not attempt to deter them, by exhibiting 
its deformity and danger : it provides ‘strong meat,’ for those 
¢that are of full age,’ and mature understanding: and. to the 
* babes in Christ,’ it opens its arms with a parental tendcrness,. and 
as. anxious to offer such instruction as may ‘ train them up in the 
way.in which they should go,’ and educate them ‘in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord,’ ” , 


“In the Sermon before us, the merits a of the Society are wd 
‘get forth, the claims which it has to support from all Members 
“of the’ Church firmly but tentperately enforced, and the ‘right 
use that should be made of so- great an auxiliar to an holy hfe 
plainly pointed out. The stile, though to some it may perhaps 
appear not sufficiently aninvdted, in our judgment 3s peculiarly 
adapted to the subject; without any attempt to work upon the 
passions or amuse the imagination, either of which would, we 
think, be very unseasonable on such an occasion, it is always 
serious and dignifted, always rismg in strength of expression as 
the subject rises, and never sinking so low as to merit the desig- 
pation of tame and languid. The author's text is the nih 
verse of the cleventh chapter of fsatah. ‘* The earth shall be full of 
‘the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea:” from 
“which, after shewing that the various predictions of the universal 
“dispersion of Christian knowledge are to be accomplished 
through the agency of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, ef which 
our establishment is a pure and apostolical branch. He pro- 
‘eeeds to remark that the Society, of which he is an advocate, 
cooperates most effectually with the Church, and is her most 
useful and powerful coadjutor. Temperate, yet firm; pious, 
put not enthusiastic, and withal wholly free from that. intole- 
rance 











vince SP Spitit’so Witeetly Opposite to the spirit oF the Gdspel. 
Her tha gi speak the same language with the Liturgy and ptibhick 
services of the Church, as these latter do with the word’ 6f 

God. . The desion of Christianity is “to purify wa’ peculiar 
people zealous of good works;” the design of this Society is to 
prompte Christian ‘knowledve, with a view to Christian practice + 
Christ left a ministry invested with full powers to establish a 
Church, as the best mean for advancing his méreiful ‘intentions 
to mankind, ‘The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
is 2 firm supporter of that Church ; and labours ‘in her case 
with earnestness, tempered by E vangélical charity.” But let the 
author speak for himself: 


Moyres’s Sermon: 


“ In subserviency to this great design, and under the auspices 
of the Established Church, there hath farther also been collected 
out of it a venerable Association, which hath subsisted' upwards Of 
2 century, whose laudable endeavour it has been, ‘and is to carr’ 
into efféct the purpose and will of God, declared by his’ Prophet, 
as far as human agents may be allowed that honour, and to promote 
the Divine gtory, by the diffusion of Christian knowledge. This 
is surely a design most worthy of universal approbation anid enceu- 
ragement ; which this Society commiserating the spiritual ‘wants 
of nien, and cooperating with the Established Church, to whose 
service it is devoted, pursues with an invariable and steady coursé ; 
by establishing and supporting missions in foreign countries depea- 
dant on this, to which the knowledge of Christianity...has {not 
reached, By the translation of the Holy Scriptures inte .the 
yarious languages of those countries; by the dispersion of. those 
Scriptures. both at home and abroad ; and by the ‘dispersion, also, of 
the excellent Liturgy of our Church, and a great. variety of, Teli- 
gious treatises, admirably adapted to instruct “mankind in the’ trie 
faith of Christ, and in the knowledge and duties of their religion, 
in perfect conformity with those Scriptures. Sensible thatthe 
knowledge of the Lord, which it has in view to promote, ‘is to’be 
proinoted through the medium of ‘his own inspired word, this-Seti- 
ety is built and rests upon the foundation of Holy ‘Scriptures arid 
by the dispersion of true Scriptural knowledge, it seeks to edify 
all within its influence: but fully sensible also, that:to impart the 
saving knowledge: of these Holy Scriptures in their genuine truth 
and purity, requires much learning ; that the right. interpretation 
of them is a work of much labour and difficulty, to be discharged 
only with success by a previous acquaintance with the languages 
in which they were written, with the histories of the countries from 
which they issued, and of the customs, opinions, and errors that 
prevailed at their first origin, with the particular designs of the 
writers of the different books, with the objections they encounter, 
with their varied stile of composition, and mode of argunientution ; 
sensible how much is required to give the word of God its genuine 
interpretation, and how likewise every heresy, schism, and nH 
whic 
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which distracts the Church of Christ, still pretends to justify itself 
upoa Scriptural authority. ‘This Society is anxious to guard the 
inestimable treasure of Holy Writ, by the best. interpretations of 
the learned and the pious; and to send forth the Bible,..accom- 
panied by the authorized formularies of the Established Church, by 
summaries of religious knowledge, and the most persuasive exhor- 
tations to religious practice.” 7 


Mr. M. next combats with considerable energy, and ina very” 


satisfactory manner the idea that human agency and assistance in 
the interpretation of Scripture, are derogatory to the sufliciency 
of the Bible, and the grace of God’s Holy Spirit. That the 
Almighty has used the ministry of men as well as of angels in 
all his dealings with mankind from the beginning of the world, 
must be an acknowledged fact: and that his covenant with the 
human race contained in the Gospel of his Son Jesus Christ, 
afford no exception in this particular, the records of that Gospel 
bear sufficient testimony. Consider the first ordination of. the 
twelve Apostles by our Lord, and. the appointment of a regular 
ministry, who exercised their office not only in the admimistra- 
tion of the sacraments, but (even amongst those converts on 
whom the Holy Spirit had been poured out in an extraordinary 
and miraculous manner), “in éxplainmg what was: obscure, 
resolving what was doubtful, correcting what was mistaken, and 
confirming what was rightly apprehended.” ‘This fact the author 
justly considers as plainly demonstrating the truth of the above 
assertion. 
He next justifies the demand which the Society makes from 
those who wish to be incorporated in it, of a pledge of their at- 
tachment to the Established Church: this he does general/y on 
the ground that the truths of Scripture are best preserved and 
romulgated by the doctrines of our Church: but more particu- 
larly in a passage which on account of its vigour, animation and 
truth, we lament that we have not room to insert, because. that 
principle falsely called chartty which would embrace all alike, and 
give the right-hand of fellowship equally to those who belong to 
Christ, and to those who “ deny the Lord that bought them,” 
would act in the present instance not only to the neglect of that 
household of faith of which we are members, and for whose wants 


we are more particularly bound to provide, but to the kindling of 


division, and the propagation, instead of the refutation, of false 
doctrine, heresy and schism. He knows little of human nature, 
or of the connection between causes and effects, who cau suppose 
that real harmony is produced, or that the cause of pure Chris- 
tianity is advanced by an union among Churchmen, Methodists, 
Socluians, Quakers, and dissenters of all denominations, al} 
maintaining different, and some.of them diametrically opposite 


opinions 
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opinions on the interpretation of that Bible, which they profess 
to distribute without note or comment. ‘The seeds of division 
are in the very constitution of such a society : and does not daily 
observation assure us that the fruit is not different from the seed? 
With respect to the certificate required of candidates for admission 
into the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, we own 
ourselves so strongly impressed with a sense of its excellence, na 
of its necessity, that we cannot refrain from mentioning through 
a wish to see it rectified, at least the partial neglect of it which 
we know prevails in more than one diocese. May we not suggest, 
with the utmost respect however for that very meritorious body 
of men the Secretaries of the District Societies, that though only 
a form, yet that to a conscientious man about to'sign it, it would 
be a sacred and an obligatory one—one which might certainly act 
as amean for preventing the admission of an objectionable per- 
son: and that if it is neglected, the Diocesan Societies by an in- 
discriminate admission of members whose attachment to the 
Church is not vouched for, may add to the numbers rather than 
to the support of the parent society, and at the same time run the 
risk of aiding schism aud error rather than unity and orthodoxy? 
After a judicious comment on the beneficial effects in aid of the 
Society, that may be confidently looked for from the exertions of 
the National Society for the Education of the Poor in the prin. 
ciples of the Established Church, the author brings us to his con- 
clusion, with which on account of the devout and Christiaa feel- 
ing that it evinces, we shall also conclude our remarks: first how- 
ever acknowledging our obligations to the District Committee 
at Leicester for the publication at their request and charge of a 
Sermon, which if not remarkable for brilliancy of invention 
or the charm of eloquence, is well worthy, not only for the ge 
nuine piety and soundness of doctrine with which it abounds, but 
for the right grounds on which it places the cause of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, of a sertous and attentive 
perusal, After stating that the means of obtainmg Christian 
Knowledge are through the exertions of the Society, open to all 
“ without money and without price,” who cannot procure them 
for themselves, the author thus concludes : 


“« Tt is not therefore ‘ for lack of knowledge,’ that our ‘ people 
are destroyed,’ if unhappily this should ever be the case; but it is _ 
for not suffering that knowledge, after it has been received into the 
understanding, to influence the heart also, to subdue its evil pro- 
pensities, and to bring their lives into subjection, and every thought 
4nto captivity to the law of Christ. It is because through the vio- 
— of unmortified and unruly passions, they will not do those 

things which they know to be their duty, that they cannot 
leok. forward with reasanable hope to the huppinees which Christ 


hath 
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hath-purchased for them. May our obedience t@ the Gospel of 
Christ be hearty and unfeigned, and in every instance proportioned 
to our knowledge of it! and may ‘ the Spirit of the Lord rest upor 
us, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge, and of the fear of the Lord,’ 
that we may both perceive and know what things we ought to do, 
and also may have grace and power faithfully to fulfil the same,’ 
that ‘adorning the doctrine’ and knowledge ‘ of God our Saviour 
in all things,” we may contribute tq the promotion of if in our own 
days, and transmit it unimpaired, and increasing in its effect, to 
succeeding generations!’ : | 





Art. XI. 4 Manual for the Parish Priest, being a few Hints 
on the Pastoral Care, to the younger Clergy of the Chureh 
of England; from an elder Brother. 12mo. pp. 179. 4s. 
Rivingtons. 1815. 


WE have seldom met with a book more fully calculated to pro- 
duce the full effect which its author designed than the treatise 
before us. We recommend it, and most strongly and earnestly 
yecommend it, to every parish priest, as a most earnest, judicious, 
and Christian guide to him in his most awfully responsible office. 
Every warm, every tender, every holy feeling, is here displayed‘in 
its strongest hight, without the slightest admixture of cant or fa- 
naticism. Less for its own sake than for the sake of those who 
read it, we wish it presperity. We scarcely know which most to 
applaud, the advice which it gives, or the judgment with which 
that advice isgiven. Let us take the chapter upon the private 
labour of the clergy. | 


“ ¢ He understands but little of the nature and obligations of 
the priestly office,’ says Bishop Burnet, ‘ who thinks he has’ dis- 
charged it by performing the public appointments.’ 

‘¢ Various certainly and of the highest importance are the pri- 
vate duties of the parish priest. To visit the sick—to pay attention 
to the schools where children of the lower orders are instructed— 
and above all, to keep up that intercourse with his parishioners 
which will give him an insight into their manners and habits, should 
form a considerable part of his occupation. 

“ The visiting the sickstands foremost amongst the private labours 
of the parochial minister. An inspired writer, one of the Apostles, 
who conversed with our Blessed Lord after His resurrection upon 
the things concerning His kingdom, has left a direction, that when 
Christians are visited with sickness, they shall send for their spiri- 
tual guides; ‘ Is any sick among you,’ says St. James, ‘ Jet him 
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call for the elders of the Church and Ict them pray. over-him.’’ 
And our Church has enjoined her. clergy not only to attend on 
such occasions, but to resort to those who are by them known to 
be dangerously sick. (Canon 67.) a 

“« The attentive pastor, therefore, will not wait. till, he is sum- 
moned, but on the first intimation that one of his flock is indisposed, 
he will consider that there his duty calls, and thither he will repair. 
Nor wiJl he content himself with going through the appointed offi- 
ces in a perfunctory manner, with merely reading the visitation 
prayers, or administering the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
He will consider this is an opportunity of giving. that spiritual 
advice of which, from his knowledge of the patient, he may be 
aware he stands in need.—'l'his is sometimes a season of advantage 
that.may never return, a favourable minute for fighting the grand 
adversary with his own weapons, and gaining a victory over him. 
The great enemy of the soul, we learn from Scripture, is constantly 
walking about, Seeking and watching for every moment of weak- 
ness to ensnare mankind. Hs power is now weakened, all earthly 
considérations are vanishing from the sight of a being, who feels 
perhaps, for the first time, that he is mortal. Let the minister 
seize this fortunate, this favouradle hour, given to him for pressing 
upon his parishioner the importance of religion, and opening a way 
for the wandering sheep to return into the path of piety and virtue. 
When such an opportunity occurs, of awakening to a sense of his 
duty the transgressor of Gods laws, or rousing the attention ofa 
careless.Christian, it should not be allowed to-pass by ; returning 
health may harden a heart softened only by sickness; and a hasty 
summons at a future period may arrive, when the lamp is in an 
equally untrimmed state, and, when there is no time to provide oil, 

‘¢ ‘To the sinner and the worldly minded, the presence of the 
parish priest is particularly necessary in the time of sickness, to 
urge upon the one the necessity of repentance, and to shew the 
other the folly of that indifference in his spiritual concerns, which 
he so anxiously avoids in his temporal affairs. To the former, let 
the minister of God declare, how plainly and explicitly the divine 
wrath is denounced in Scripture against a life of. wickedness, 
against wilful habitual sin; that God is of purer eyes than te 
behold iniquity, and that none shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven but those who work righteousness. Upon the latter. 
let him strongly impress this momentous truth, that the Al- 
mighty must be served ‘ with a perfect heart and a wiliing mind,” 
that although no particular vice may lie heavy on his conscience, 
yet this will not atone for the absence of every active virtue aud 
of ai vital religion —that God and mammon cannot be served at 
the same time; two masters whose commands are so. diametricaliy. 
cpposite cannot be obeyed. If we hold to the God of this worid, we 
must despise the God of Heaven. By a fond attachment to earti- 
ly things, we break the first amc! great commandment of loving the 
Lord our God with all the mind, and soul. and strength, Upon. 

‘ Oo both 
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both: however should be ‘carefully inculcated, that whenever ‘the 
wicked ‘man turneth away from his wickedness that he hath commit, 
ed, and doeth-that which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul 
alive; that no truly repentant sinner is “rejected by our heavenly 
Father, the returning prodigal is reecived with complacency, and 
even with satisfaction ; that there is joy in heaven over one sinner 
that tepenteth. This is the time tor him whois set to watch for the 
souls of his parishioners, to discourse both upon the terrors, and 
upon the mercies of the Lord, touse every method to persuade the 
nominal to become a real Christian. ‘This is a time when he must 
be heard, and when he will most probably be attended to; the 
power of the spiritual enemy is, as 1 have before observed in a 
great degree fallen, and the spiritual guide ‘is wore upon. the 
vantage ground. 

** ‘Though the presence of the pastor is most necessary to. this 
description of his sick parishioners, and thougli success will generally 
attend his labours, yet sometimes the good seed will be scattered 
on very unfavourable soils ; it will lie neglected on the mind hard 
ened by a too close adherence to the world, and it will barely meet 
with a reception from the dull and stony heart: his advice he will 
find in some cases received with indifference, and his prayers sony 
in with coldness. 

** These uncomfortable visits however will be comperisated by 
his attendance upon the virtuous, devout, sensible part of his flock. 
He will frequently experience the satisfaction of sitting at the side 
ofa pious Christian, called by the will of his Heavenly Father to 
suffer under disease or sorrow, humbling himself beneath > the 
chastizing hand of God, and resigned to all the dispensations of his 
providence. He will find him viewing with indifference the things 
which merely concern this world, and fixing his mind upon: the 
things eternal; looking back with coinfort upon a life spent m 
an earnest endeavour to please God, and forward with hope, that 
through the merits of the Redeemer, he shall enjoy “ state of rest 
and peace in Christ’s | ingdomin Heaven. 

“ Here the labour is sweet ; ; all is comfort; the tempor al circum: 
stances of the sufferer must awaken a sympathetic sorrow, but the 

respect into the eternal state of his parishioner, will cause the 
well-instructed - pastor, to sorrow with such ahope as will turn 
his mourning into joy.” P. 84. 

Of the following advice to the young parish priests, we cannot 
speak im terms of too high commendation, 


“ In these days then, when wolves of the wildest description P 


are constantly prowling about, seeking whom they may devour, 
let me advise my brethren to be always upon the alert ; to be ever 


walking round and round the fold ‘Their apynniney alone will F 


cafitribute greatly to safety. When the watchman is-seen at his 
post, the robber is generally deterred from his purpose. Where 


she Minister is known to be in the habit of this intercourse with his 
parishioners, there the itinerant preacher, and the hawker of en-'P 
, 6 thusiastio | 
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thusiastic and schismatie tracts, arenot inclined to.pay very.fres 
quent. visits; they look for a more favourable soil, whereon te 
sow the seed of their wild doctrines; some uncultivated spot, 
where the noxious plants are in no danger of being rooted out; 
but will be allowed to grow, and expand, till their eradication is 
become difficult. ) 

“‘ | would not however have the young pastor imagine,. that; his 
presence alone will be sufficient to guard the flock ;.he will find vae 
rious arts used to seduce them, which it will require. his utmost 
watchfulness to counteract ; nor must he be discouraged, if after 
all his care and attention, some are drawn away from the Church; 
for mistaken zeal is arrived at that height, it seems impossible,. in 
every instance, to stem the torrent. The dispersion of tracts, 
inculcating the tenets of Calvin—sensible illumination—the ne- 
cessity of sudden ¢conversion—the universal negligence of the 
clergy~-and the insufficiency of the Church to salvation, is a 
principal:engine employed. These tracts are sold by. hawkers at 
a cheap rate, or given by some person in the neighbourhood in 
a higher rank, with profession of peculiar anxiety for the wel- 
fare of the soul, or thrown from the window of a carriage to 
the lower orders. The only way to counteract this. movement of 
heaven and earth to make one proselyte, is to meet the disease.in 
time ; to be always at hand to discover the earliest taint, and pre. 
pared to apply a remedy. . wares 

“ The minister in his cottage visits, if he looks to the shelf, 
will sometimes perceive, peeping out between the Bible and Prayer- 
book, one of these little tracts; he will upon inspection find it 
perhaps to contain no inconsiderable portion of sound doctrine, 


} and much practical Christianity, worked up in a plain and familiar 


style, well adapted to the lower class. In certain parts however, 
the cloven foot will appear. ‘The reader will be directed to conr. 
sult his feelings, whether the new birth has taken place. Ora 
story will be told how long a sinner, groaning under the weight of 
his transgressions, attended his parish Church without any good 


» effect ; but accidentally putting his head into a Conventicle, the dis- 
" course of the preacher went home to his heart, and after a few 
) struggles, he was assured of salvation. Or a dialogue will be 
> troduced ; in which the parish priest is represented as a mixture 
’ of ignorance, indolence, and worldly mindedness, and the sectariaa 
» teacher as a pattern of goad sense, piety, and disinterestedness. 


“ For these insidious publications, let the eye of the pastor be 


" always on the watch. Wherever he discovers, let him take them 
down, and comment upon the unscriptural doctrines,‘and the insi- 
') buating method of working up the poison, with so much pure Chris- 
Stianity. Let him point out the danger of the doctrines, and the 
will |) falsity of the accusations. ‘This my brethren will find no easy or 
) pleasant task; they will sometimes find it difficult, to make the ob- 


jectionable parts sufficiently comprehended, to counteract them ; 
and yet these incomprehended ysarts, however paradoxical it may 
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up with so much wholesome religious nourishment, and in so pala. 
table a manner to the piously inclined, but ignorant Christian, that 
before he understands the tenets of the enthusiast, he forms a par- 
tiality for the sect; and is imperceptibly led on to believe their 
wild doctrines, ‘and attach himself to their society. And the ego- 
tism required to answer the accusations brought against the clergy, 

is very unpleasant to an ingenuous mind. But the arroganceof the FF 
enthusiast, who scruples not to boast of every human excellence 
and virtue as well as of immediate divine communication, calls upon 
us to put some constraint upon ourselves, and to meet their charges 
with boldness as well as firmness. Let the Christian minister shew 
the. erroneousness of the doctrines, from Scripture, and meet the 
charge of negligence with the practice, as well as the profession, of 
zeal and activity.”” P. 138, 


. On the composition of sermons suitable to the spiritual neces- 
sities of a parish, we meet with many excellent remarks. | Foy 
the registry of every poor family within the parish, a very tséfal 
plan is also suggested. ‘To sum up the whole of what we would 
say upon this little book, the author of which is wholly unknown 
to us—let no young parish priest enter upon his labours without 
possessing himself of so valuable a guide. 





- 





Art. XII. 4 Sermon preached in Great St. Mary’s Church, 
an the University of Cambridze, on Sunday, the 30th Day 
of June, 1816, being Commencement Sunday, by Robeit 
~ Hodgson, D.D. F.R.S. Dean of Chester, and Rector of St. 

George, Hanover-sjuare. Svo. pp. 24. Rodwell and Martin. 


1816. | . £ 
WE are always happy to find the University pulpit: the channel 
of sound theology, and we are still more pleased when the exer Fs 


tions of an orthodox divine are honoured by the public approba- FB ¢, 
tion of those, who preside over tie education of our youth, We FP 
should conceive that the upright and steady principles displayed uw FE‘ 
the Sermon before us, must have derived additions! power tron’ Fe bx 
the impressive delivery for which the Dean of Chester iscclebrated. BP he 
The character of the untainted portion of the Estal.jished Church BF th 
is ably vindicated for the aspersions of their enemies, and they 
are fully pret ed in the Discourse before them to preach “ Chiwt 
Jesus the Lord,” with «a zeal uo less fervent, and a judgmeit no FF 
Jess sound, than their more clamorous, and, we are sorry to add, F 
more uncharitable opponents. The Dean has shown this inf 
contestably by selecting the four great points most unfortunately 
in controversy atthe present time. We select the second of these FF) 4; 
as affording an excellent specimen of the Preacher's powers. Fo 

‘i FoF * Secondly, | 
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s Secondly, it is indispensable, that we should impress, as strongly 
as possible, the inestimable value of that atonement, by which, in 
the depth of infinite compassion, Almighty God sent his Son, in the 
form and nature of man to expiate our guilt by his own blood on 
the cross. An act of mercy such as this, so vast and so unmerited, 
which, when we lay in darkness and in the shadow of death, and all 
hope of recovery seemed to be impossible, rescued us at once from 
the power of sin and the grave, set us free from the curse of the law, 
and threw open to our view life and immortality, is surely that sub- 
ject of all others to which a conscientious pastor must feel it to be 
his bounden duty to direct the thoughts and the attention of his 
hearers. It comes home so closely to every one’s case and every 
one’s bosom ; it is so calculated to excite and cherish all the best 
affections of the soul ; it is so cheering, it is so delightful, under the 
pressure of infirmity and guilt, to hear of a Saviour, in whom we 
have redemption, even the forgiveness of our sins,’ that undoubtedly 
it ought to occupy, as those committed to our care have a right to 
expect it should, the chief piace in our religious instructions, Indeed 
Ihave no difficulty in declaring, that the very essence of Christian 
preaching consists in having this principle always as its base, that 
‘ there is none other name given amongst men whereby they can be 
saved, but that of Jesus only.’ At the same time Ict not this great 
point be misunderstood. ‘There are those who think that salvation 
through Christ is only partial ; in other words, that it is restricted 
and confined to a few chosen and highly favoured individuals ; and 
that, whilst all the rest of mankind are left to perish, these have been 
from all eternity destined to eternal glory, as being alone ‘ the called 
of God in Christ Jesus.” But I must ever protest against this doc- 
trine, as utterly irreconcileable with the divine attributes of good- 
ness and justice, and as absolutely contrary to the written word of 
Scripture. The leading feature of the New Testament is the unter 
sality of redemption by the blood of Jesus. His own cliarge to his 
Apostles was—* Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel unto 
every ereature.’ St. Paul tells us in express terms, that ‘ the free 


» gift came upon a// men unto justification of life ;* and again, that 
_* Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every one that 


believeth.’ Nor is the language of St. John less explicit : * So God,’ 
he says, ‘loved the world, that he gave his only-begotton Son, to 
the end that add that believe in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life’ | 

** From these, then, and numerous passages to the same effect, 


) which, were it necessary, I might adduce, there is, I contend, no 


» such thing as election, in the Calvinistic sense of that word. The 
. > 


spirit and the letter of Scripture concur in this principle, that. ai 


© men may be saved and may come to the knowledge of the truth: 
» and therefore assuredly the Gospel of Christ is xet preached, unless 


this doctrine be maintained.’ 2B. ia. 
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Arr. XIIL. 4 Sermon preached in All Saints: Chutchy Nor. 
thampton, June 27, 18163 at the Primary Wisttation of the 
Right Reverend John, Lord Bishop of Peterborough: Pub. 
lished at the Request of his Lordship and the Clergy. By 
the Hon. and Rev. Paul Anthony Itby, M.A.” 8v0. 24 


_ pp. Rivingtons. 1516. 


AS a clear and masterly discourse upon a very important, point 
we recommend the Sermon before us. The necessity of an 
uniform, constant, and authorized interpretation of the Holy 
Scriptures to those who are unable to interpret for themselves 
is strongly and powerfully urged. ‘The distinction between the 
ordinary and the extraordinary powers of the Spirit is: well laid 
down, and the wide field opened for human agency in the diffu- 
sion of Christian knowledge ably described. Of the excellence 
of the whole the reader will judge by the following extract from 
the latter part. 


*¢ The very nature of translation carries with it a necessity for 
note and comment; because, in the Bible, as well as in other 
books, there are many expressions, the meaning of which is so 
dependent upon the peculiarities of the original language, that 
they cannot be clearly understood, when literally rendered: into 


any other. A-circumlocutory explanation must often be adopted, 
to make them intelligible. Otherwise, the mind of the unlearned 
reader will be bewildered, in the literal acceptation’ of phrases, 
which must ‘be, to his apprehension, obscure; or he will miscon- 
strue some particular texts, in a sense directly opposite to the 
whole spirit and design of the Sacred Volume.—The lofty figures 
of Eastern diction, so frequent in the inspired pages of the 
prophets; and the simple parables and images, under whicli doc- 
trines of the highest importance were delivered by our blessed Sa- 
viour; it is necessary to interpret according to their first idiom. 
The customs and manners of the different ages and persons, to 
whom the revelations of God were made, ought also to be taken 
into consideration; and here human learning is of great service. 
An acquaintance with the sects and heresies which sprang up in 
the Christian world, while the apostles of our Lord were still upon 
the earth, ‘is indispensable, for the elucidation of those admirable 
Epistles, which were chiefly directed against them; and, it these 
had always met with the attention to which they are entitled, we F 
should not have now to lament the open avowal and maintenance, 
of the same errors which they condemn. Fi 
“© We, who have been ordained to the ministry of the Church, | 
must feel the necessity ofthese explanations. Who can say, that, 
by merely reading his English Bible, he has, or could have, been | 
qualified for his pastoral office? Which of us would not have been F- 
deservedly | 
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ileservedly rejected, who had founded his pretensions to holy orders 
-on such.a preparation ? WlX 29h 

«+ We must not, indeed, dispute the power. of God, nor:the ef- 
ficacy of. his, assisting grace. | We confess, that the: hearts of men 
ure at, his disposal; and, that he can, if it pleases him, endew the 
most illiterate man with the highest degree of heayenly wisdom. 
He could enlighten the understanding of the meanest individual, 
while reading the Holy Scriptures, and grant him a full compre- 
hension of every thing that they contain. But, as it is not con- 
sistent with the ‘established order of his Providence, to employ 
extraordinary, where he hes already appointed ordinary means it 
is not to be expected, that he should now convey the information, 
which he has already revealed through the Scriptures, to any one 
in a more summary way; or, should enable a common. capacity to 
solve, at pleasure, those difficulties in them, upon which, he, has 


evidently intended, that the best faculties of the human mind should 


be exercised and employed. .% | 
*« While, then, we endeavour to fulfil the duty imposed upon us 
by Almighty God, in promoting the knowledge of his revealed 
Word; let us not neglect the use of those natural assistances, 
which.are afforded us, for the illustration of passages, some of 
which even an apostle hath confessed to be ‘ hard to be under- 
stood.’ .When we know, that ‘ many false prophets are gone out 
into the world,’ and, that it is of the utmost consequence, that 
‘ the spirit of truth,’ should be distinguished from, ‘ the spirit of 
error;’ when some, who. deny the divinity of Christ, and conse- 
quently depreciate the merit of his sacrifice, have gone so, far as 
to publish a translation of the New Testament, wherein texts 
conclusive against them are either altered or omitted; when such 
impious notion, are openly proclaimed ;—shall we impart to those, 
whom we would instruct, the means ef forming a right conclusion 
on the momentous points which are made subjects of dispute; by 
giving with the Scriptures such notes and comments, as may .con- 
duce to a correct understanding of them? Or, shall we.say.:.We 
give you the Scriptures, in which all your hopes of. salvation are 
contained. We know that they are misinterpreted. and misunder ' 
stood by many, to the great danger of their souls. Our principles 
of faith are right ;—but we will not obtrude them upon you ;—--we 
are more liberal, and will leave you unbiassed, to decide for,your- 
selves; even at the risk of your falling into the most fatal heresies ; 
into the sins of these, who, ‘ wrest the Holy Scriptures to their awn 

destruction ?? ai i 
“« By preferring the former method, we do not. derogate from 
the divine origin, and paramount authority of the Scriptures ; .we 
do not act upon a vain and impious presumption, that.we are able 
to supply any imagined deficiency in the sacred, volume. » But, 
with humble thankfulness. to. the Giver of all good, for the light 
which. we enjoy, and a sincere desire to communicate it. to others ; 
we endeavour to assist the human mind in its progress towards the 
attainmene 
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attainment of knowledge: by laying .open. those. stores.of useful 
information, which are the result of God’s blessing bestowed on 
his faithful servants; who have exerted and improved:the talents 
entrusted to them, in the study of his holy word);-to:the glory of 
his name, the satisfaction of their own consciences, andthe general 
benefit of mankind. : : 


‘s Nor are we to be charged with any violation | of Christian 
charity, when, we refuse to join with. those, who. ‘separate them+ 
selves from our communion, in prosecuting their imperfect plans. 
That virtue is surely, better exhibited.in pointing out to others the 
right way, than in suffering them to be misled into the wrong. “We 
must admit no compromise for the truth. And unless we are pre- 
pared. to relinquish, not only the guidance and: authority of our 
Church, but the repeated admonitions of our Lord and his apos- 
tles, expressly warning us against false doctrine, and. to-consider 
heresy and schism as idle words; we must not, under the specious 
pretext of liberality, bear a part with them, who, we have reason to 
fear, are under the guilt of these sins; nor virtually assist in pro- 
pagating their opinions, by consenting to the exclusion of our 
own”? P. 17. : 


Let these sentiments be weighed in the balance of Scripture 


and of.a sound understanding, and they will be found conforme 
able to both. 








Arr. XIV. 4 Sermon, preached in the Lower Church at Has- 
tings, Sussex, on Thursday, July 11, 1816, at the Annual 
“Meeting of the Rape of Hastings District Committee of the 
Society. for promoting Christian Knowledge. By Edward 
ig Sesh : : Jt 
Nares, D,D. Rector of Biddenden, Kent, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. Svo. 

~ pp.37.. Cadell and Davies. . 1816. 


WHATEVER comes from the pen of Dr. Nares will never 
be deficient either in solidity of knowledge, or m elegance of 
taste. ‘The Sermon before us is weil calculated to preserve the 
reputation of itsauthor. It is both a judicious and an impressive 
Discourse ona question of all others the most important at the pre- 
sent juncture of ecclesiastical affairs. “The claims of the Church 
of Enetand, and of her agent and representative, the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, are strongly and persuasively en- 
forced. . With the following passage we were much pleased. 


«© That the above-mentioned sad consequences have ensued from 
the divided state of the world, daily experience is sufficient to shew. 
Happy am I to be able to insist upon it, as the grand characteristic 
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ef tits association, that it has ever in view the peace of mankind, ‘and 
the establishment’of such rules of ‘life and action, as in this mixed 
government must constantly be of the first importance to ‘society, 

and which are’ strictly founded on the truest principles of Christian 
morality.. Such are,’ a just submission to éstablished authority ; 
diligence in’our respective callings; fidelity in all engagements and 
trusts; humility ‘suited to the stations allotted us by Providence ; 
resignation under ail distresses : the restraint of unruly passions in 
all conditions; and general benevolence to al! our fellow-creatures. 
We seek not to disturb the peace of society, but to promote it; not 
to divide but to harmonize the minds of our fellow Christians ; not 
to sow the seeds of disunion between a minister and his flock; or 
between neighbour and neighbour, but to cement .and strengthen 
the bond which holds them together. Our sphere. of activity ‘has 
been largely mecreased of late by the muitiplication of national 
schools, and God grant that our means may always be such as to 
meet the many demands that must be made upon our funds. 

“ We have received from our ancestors 2 glorious charge. The 
visible circumstances of the world have not /essexed cer tainly, but, 
in my humble opinion, greatly increased the importance of our ex- 
ertions, in the cause of the Society, whether we regard its objects or 
its probable consequences. Its objects I have enumerated ; its sa- 
lutary consequences may be conjectured from the peace and har- 
mony that mzght ensue, if all men would be content, in these times 
of discord and confusion, to look to the established C hurch as, what 
it truly.is, the parent Church of the realm, to which every natural- 
born subject of the state, owes filial attachment and affection, and 
to which, in the multiplicity of. discordant opinions ; prevailing 
amongst us, he would do well to adhere ; for while her chance, of 
being wrong (so to speak for the present) can be no greater than 
that of any other particular church, her chance of being right is 
peculiarly great ; her doctrines and her discipline having both un- 
dergone many fiery trials, and as the just result of all those trials 
(and therefore we may conclude through an irresistable persuasion 
of their purity and perfection) been stamped with the highest sanc- 
tions the state could confer on them. A Church, in short, which 
however disguised and disfigured for a period, through its accidental 
connection with the Church of Rome, was truly apostolical in its 
origin, and with great care restored to its primitive purity, at the 
memorable wera of the Reformation ; at the expence of the blood, 
not of any wild, fanatical, or superstitious martyrs, but-.of such 
honest, plain, and good men as Cranmer and Latimer, Ridley and 
Hooper ; which has numbered since amongst its sons and its warm- 
est friends many of the brighest characters for learning, piety, in- 
tegrity, and virtue, that ever adorned our native land ; ‘which is a 
main branch of our glorious constitution ; which has been the admi- 
ration of foreign churches unequivocally expressed ; which is the 
Church of all others that our immediate forefathers venerated ; in 
communion with which they gloried to live, and were content to 
die.” P. 26. 
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Arr. XV...4 Sermon, preached at Wakefield, May 80, 1816, 
at the Visitation of the Rev. Archdeacon Markham, M.A, 
By the Rev. C.. Bird, M.A. Rector of High Hoyland. 
pp. 21. 4to. Longman and Co. 1316. 


WE are happy to introduce this discourse to our réaders ‘as 
one.of no ordinary merit. Mr. Bird takes as his text, 1 Cor, 
xu. 8: For to one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to 
another the word of knowledge by the same Spirit. 'The preacher 
considers first the different ministrations exercised by the Apus- 
tles, the last of which he thus excellently describes. 


“« There was still another ministration exercised by the Apostles, 
in their character of pastors and teacliers of those congregations 
which they occasionally visited. This office, which is called ‘ teach- 
ing,’ or ‘ doctrine,’ consisted in catechising the young and ignorant, 
after their conversion and baptism, in the principles and duties of 
the Christian profession; and was usually practised by stationary 
pastors, appointed by the Apostles to the superintendance of par- 
ticular Churches. But it was, also, upon occasion exercised, as it 
has been already observed, by the Apostles tlemselves, in those 
Churches which they successively visited in their progress. Of this 
evangelical teaching, incomparably the finest models are to be found 
in the discourses and parables of our blessed Lord. In these he 
taught the multitudes their duties to God and their fellow-creatures 
generally ; and to their relations in particular ; to their superiors, 
their equals, their inferiors, and enemies, in the most apposite simi- 
litudes, and under images the most familiar and impressive. And, 
to awaken the attention of the multitudes still more to his teaching, 
he warned them, that ‘ /Vhosoever shall break one of these least com- 
mandments and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven ; but whosoever shall do and teach them, the seme 
shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven*.’ Yet, from a neglect 
of this warning, and a growing distaste for such teaching, Chris- 
tianity is degenerating daily among us from a system of duties to.a 
system of tenets. And the pastor, who perseveres in making the 
preaching of his Saviour the model of his own, is rebrobated as a 
propagator of heathen morality—a disciple of Zoroaster or Plato, 
rather than of the divine Jesus,’”” P. 8. : 


Mr. Bird then proceeds to consider the qualifications for a 
Christian teacher. In this part of his’'subject, he takes an op- 
portunity to vindicate the cause of literature, scholarsliip, and 
science, in the Clergy of our National Church. 


_ We are at liberty also tocall-to mind, and to form a just estimate 
of, the important services which learning, combined with piety, has 
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tendered to Christianity, in every period, since its establishment, 
and moré patticularly to the reformed, protestant, cémmuiiidn. 
What other instrument, since inspiration, and its miracilous signs 
are withdrawn, could have been powerful enough'to best down the 
consolidated strength of the Reman hierarchy, and the inveterate 
bigotry, and idolatry of the laity, but that union of erudition and 
piety which shone forth in the Wickliffes, Cranmers, Jewels, Lati- 
mers, Ridleys, and other distinguished champions, and martyrs of 
the truth, whom our Church gratefully enumerates among her fifst 
reformers and founders ? NOS 

“« And, at a subsequent period, when that religious liberty, for 
which they had so successfully contended, and-so profusely bled, 
ran wild into licentiousness, and fanatical phrenzy, it was the en- 
lightened faith, the rational zeal, the well grounded conviction and 
constancy of Juxon, Hall, ‘Taylor, and a cloud of learned and pious 
divines, which maintained the contest, amidst persecution and 
penury, bonds and banishment; till at length * the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God *,’ unsheathed by learning, anid 
guided by discretion, triumphed over the hydra of fanaticism; as 
it had formerly done, over the monster of papal tyranny, and super- 
stition. 

‘€ Or to descend to times nearer our own, and to events, still 
fresh in the memory of many who hear me. When infidelity and 
sedition combined their united efforts, to subvert the foundations of 
religious faith and civil society, who can refuse to acknowledge the 
advantage derived to this country, from having in its bosom, an 
established and educated ministry, ready and able, on every emér- 
gency, to give a reasonable account of the faith that is in them? It 
was therefore, that, although an infidel philosophy had to boast a 
Voltaire, a Condorcet, a Hume and a Gibbon, among its advocatés 
—men, it must be confessed, adorned and fortified with all the 
advantages of science and literature, yet, accomplished and formid- 
able as they were, our venerable and learned establishment was able 
to single out from her own ranks, men not Jess distinguished by 
literary accomplishments, and scientific attainments; not less pro- 
found in research, ingenious in argument, and eloquent in language 
—Hurd, Watson, Paley, Burke; who were able, by their extensive 
erudition, to meet the adversary on every fresh ground he took : 
whether he chose to dive into the remotest depths of antiquity, in 
search of historical means of offence ; whether he sought to set the 
scripture in opposition to itself, or the works of God at variance 
with his word, our defenders were every where prepared to frustrate 
his attacks, and guard every approach to the sacred citadel. 

“‘ The authority, therefore, of the heaven-taught Apostles; the 
example of those studious and pious men, who were, partly, the 
reformers and founders, partly, the advocates and defenders of the 
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protestant faith—the very spirit itself of our venerable Church, cals 
aloud on her sons to stand forward, as their predecessors have done, 
in the very foremost ranks of those, who have made literature and 
science subsitiary to the diffusion of religious knowledge, and to the 
maintenance of * the faith which was once delivered unto the saints *? 
That by whatever instrument the truth is assailed ; whether by the 
perverted philosophy of the literary infidel, or the mistaken zeal of 
‘the unlettered schismatic, or the injudicieus inteference of seeming 
friends; defenders may never be wanting, ready and able, to protect 
her cause, and support her authority. So if it should please God to 
grant the enemies of our establishment a temporary triumph, by 
disguising from her members the true source of the danger, or 
blinding her eyes to her real interests, then being well satisfied, by 
patient and strict examination, of the certainty of those things that 
are believed among us, we may the more confidently hope, through 
divine help, to follow those noble examples of doing and suffering, 
with which the history of Christianity abounds ; and prove ourselves 
not unworthy to be the successors of ihuse saints, and martyrs, to 
whom we owe the profession of a pure and protestant faith. 

“* But if, aswe rather pray and hope, it shall please God to ex- 
tend his accustomed protection and favour to this vineyard, which 
his saints have planted by their labour, and watered by their blood, 
and which, by his blessing, has yielded such an abundant increase 
of rational piety, and religious knowledge, then will the sense of 
the arduous duties they have to perform, the great responsbiility 
attached to their office, the various qualifications requisite for its 
due discharge, effectually guard its ministers from degenerating 
into indolence and supineness. ‘Then will it prompt them, not only 
to be instant, at all seasons, in teaching and exhorting their own 
hearers, and in resisting with meckness those that oppose themselves, 
but to be diligent in examining the grounds of their own faith, and 
in deriving their doctrines from the original sources ; that knowing 
for themselves the certainty of those things, they may, with greater 
confidence and sincerity, persuade others.” P, 18. 


We recommend this discourse to our readers as a manly and 
a dignified apology for the education, the doctrme, and the prac- 
tice of the Clergy of the Established Church. We trust that they 
will long deserve the character which they still possess, and 
which Mr. Bird so powerfully defends. 


* Jude iii, 
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We deem it but justice to Mr. E. Valpy, to state that he is so I 
_ far from professing himself to be the editor of the duodecimo edition ! 
ve. 


of the Greek Testament, reviewed in our last number; that he 
wholly 
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wholly disclaims having even seen that work, which has béen 
printed by his nephew, Mr. J. Valpy. Had this circumstance 
fallen within our notice, it must have procured a considerable 
abatement, if not wholly precluded our strictures’ on .a_ work, 
which, we coutimue to think, wants but a few corrections in the 
text, to make it one of the best books of the kind with which we 


‘are acquainted. 
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